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TRACTION SUPPLEMENT 

The November issue of THe Rattway GAZETTE Supplement, 
illustrating and describing developments in Diesel Railway 
Traction, is now ready, price 1s. 


DIESEL RAILWAY 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Consequent on the paper rationing, new subscribers cannot be 
accepted until further notice. Any applications will be put on a 
waiting list and will be dealt with in rotation in replacement of 


subscribers who do not renew their subscriptions 


GOODS FOR EXPORT 
fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
1 to war conditions are advertised in this paper should not 
taken as indicating that they are available for export 
POSTING THE RAILWAY GAZETTE’’ OVERSEAS 
We would remind our readers that there are many overseas 
countries to which it is not permissible for private individuals to 
send printed journals and newspapers. THE RAILWAy GAZETTE 
sses the necessary permit and facilities for such dispatch. 
would emphasise that copies addressed to places in Great 
tain should not be re-directed to places overseas 


TO CALLERS -AND TELEPHONERS 
Until further notice our office hours are 

Mondays to Fridays 9.30 a.m, 
The office is closed on Saturdays 


till 5 p.m, 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 
By reason of staff shortage due to enlistment, we regret that 
no longer possible for us to answer enquiries involving 
ivch, or to supply dates when articles appeared in back 
bers, either by telephone or by letter 
ERRORS, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
Owing to shortage of staff and altered printing arrangements 
jue to the war, and less time available for proof reading, we 
ask our readers’ indulgence for typographical and other errors 
they may observe from time to time, also for poorer paper and 
printing compared with pre-war standards 
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F.B.I. and Post-War Industry 


OME interesting comments on the likely future of industry 
were made by Sir George Nelson, President of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries on October 29 in Manchester. He said 
he was convinced that if industries were to become nationalised 
we should become a second-class nation, and our workpeople 
would not be able to retain their present standard of living. 
It would mean the gearing of industry to the State machine, 
and its speed would be that of the slowest unit. He suggested 
that there was no virtue in a nationalised institution, even if it 
operated without profit, if it meant that the public paid more 
for the same product than it would if that product were made 
by private enterprise. As Sir George Nelson pointed out, no 
new trade or industry owes its origin to the State. Nor can 
it be overlooked that State control does not have to pass 
efficiency tests; it survives in spite of itself and at the expense 
of the community. There will be widespread agreement with 
the speaker’s point that such mistakes as have been made by 
private enterprise have been nothing like as costly as those of 
statesmen and Government departments. The aim of private 
enterprise was to get a job done and to supply a need. The 
pressing need of these times, particularly in countries like Great 
Britain, was more speed, and that was the one thing that 
would assuredly not be secured from the State official. 


China’s Future Development 

Dr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese Ambassador, in a recent 
address to the Royal Empire Society, dealt at some length with 
the future of China. In the course of that country’s approach- 
ing industrialisation, Dr. Wellington Koo said, foreign collabo- 
ration in the form of capital and technical skill would be cor- 
dially welcome. After the present struggle there can be no doubt 
that China will engage in an extensive programme of economic 
reconstruction and more capital goods will be needed, such as 
machinery for various industries, and the Ambassador pointed 
out that it would also call for a large importation of locomo- 
tives, more vehicles, and engines of all kinds. The heavy indus- 
tries would receive prior consideration in modernising the 
national economy, as the interests of national defence, as well 
as the needs of economic development, called for spécial atten- 
tion being paid to this category of industrial effort. As the stan- 
dard of living of the Chinese people rose and their purchasing 
power increased, more consumption goods would be imported. 


An Argentine View on the Railway Mission 


So far, relatively little information has been forthcoming as 
to the activities or plans of the mission of directors of British- 
owned Argentine railway companies, all the members of which 
have now arrived in Buenos Aires. It is indeed unlikely that 
so early in the visit much progress could be reported, for not 
only are the problems facing Mr. J. M. Eddy, Mr. H. C. 
Drayton, and Lord Forres both great and complex, but the 
unsettled condition of Argentina’s internal politics must add 
to the difficulties they have to surmount. A recent article in 
La Prensa, an influential Buenos Aires daily newspaper, has 
commented favourably on the presence of the mission in the 
Argentine capital, and states that it offers a valuable oppor- 
tunity for reaching a permanent agreement which would ensure 
for the national economy an efficient and progressive railway 
system to meet the exigencies of the post-war needs which will 
arise from Argentina’s development. At the same time it admits 
that the rehabilitation and essential expansion of the rail ser- 
vices will call for heavy additional investment, and it concludes 
with the realistic comment that capital will not be forthcoming 
so long as it is permitted to receive an inadequate return. 
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Mr. Eddy on the Future of the Railways 


At a luncheon held by the British Chamber of Commerce for 
the mission, Mr. Eddy reviewed the history of the lines since the 
last war, and pointed out that from 1933 to 1943 of a total 
capital of 2,600 million pesos as much as 1,200 millions had 
received nothing. All companies but one had declared a mora- 
torium in respect of debentures. Only 525 million pesos or 
20 per cent. of the total were receiving interest to date. The 
war had proved that railways were vital to the life of every 
country and they must be allowed to exist on terms which 
would enable them to acquire the most modern equipment. It 
was essential that the confidence of the public should be estab- 
lished. It was for the Government to decide how these objec- 
should be attained. He hoped transport would be looked 
on as a whole and that the railways would be allowed to 
organise their services with the right to engage in all transport, 
so that traffic could be handled in the most economical way. 
[here were no inflated profits in the railways. He did not 
think it generally -realised that rebates for Government 
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traffic in a normal year represented a direct contribution to the 
State of no less than 13,800,000 pesos, much of which had been 
expended on roads. 

soc 


The First Railway Hotel 


Of the 53 railway-owned hotels in this country by far the 


greater proportion is in the provinces where nearly all the best- 
known are under railway management. It is therefore the more 
noteworthy that what was probably the first railway-owned 
hotel, that at Euston, was built in the metropolis. A pro- 
spectus, issued in April, 1838, forms the subject of a brief 
article on page 458. This was some months before the through 
line from London to Birmingham was opened, and at the time 
when the company began booking through passengers by a 
combination of rail and road. A special general meeting of the 
London & Birmingham Railway, on July 11, 1838, authorised 
‘the vacant ground .. . in front of their station in Euston 
Grove ’’ to be let to the hotel syndicate ‘‘ believing the advan- 
tages to be derived by the company from this appropriation of 
the land in question will more than counterbalance any 
pecuniary advantage that might otherwise be obtained from it.’ 
It was stipulated that the railway directors should ‘‘ have a 
permanent control over an -undertaking the main object of 
which is to promote the success of the railway by providing 
for the comfort of families and individuals who travel on it.’’ 
The post-war importance of the railway hotel, both in the 
national interest and in relation to the transport industry, was 
emphasised in an editorial article in our September 10 issue, 
page 247. 
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Staggered Hours in London 


Although comparatively little prominence has been given 
recently to the subject of staggering hours of work in order to 
relieve the pressure on transport services, steady progress con- 
tinues to be made. The adoption of such schemes in industrial 
districts during the past three years has proved so advantageous 
to workers, managements, and transport undertakings that the 
continuance of such arrangements has become a matter of 
routine. In the greater London area there are now 51 local 
transport groups—four more than last winter—responsible for 
the daily traffic movements of over 500,000 workers. Last 
winter the London Passenger Transport Board appealed to 
Government departments and business houses in the City and 
West End to stagger working hours. The question was actively 
pursued during the summer, and many large groups of employers 
are now co-operating to spread the general traffic movement 
between the transport services which are available. Some educa- 
tion authorities also have helped by making a later start in the 
morning, so that children do not travel at the same time as 
workers, but there are still employers of labour and many 
schools who have not participated, who could do so with advan- 
tage, not only to the transport undertakings but for the general 
well-being of employees and pupils respectively. It is often 
aply a matter of altering the time of beginning work by 
15 minutes. 


German Evacuation Traffic 


In this country, our expectation of heavy air raiding caused 
the authorities to plan the large-scale evacuation of children 
ind elderly persons from thickly populated areas immediately 
before the outbreak of war, or in its early stages, and the 
British railway companies have thus ngt been faced with 
the problem that is now perplexing the Reichsbahn. Germany 
has recently decided upon the planned evacuation of danger 
ireas in expectation of air attack, but has been faced with the 
attacks before the movements have been effected. In conse- 
quence, two types of evacuation movement have become super- 
imposed, one the planned system, and the other the emergency 
measure. The latter, which assumes the severing of telephone 
communications (said to be customary after a heavy R.A.F. 
raid), is based on the maintenance of a shuttle train service 
from the devastated area to a temporary concentration point, 
ind the subsequent distribution from this point to the various 
final reception areas. Some further details of the Reichsbahn 
evacuation traffic are included in ‘‘ Transport Services and the 
War ’’ this week, page 466. 


Local Transit in Rome 


Shortly before the change of regime in Italy, the decision was 
taken for the Societa delle Tranvie e Ferrovie elettriche di 
Roma (commonly known as the Stefer).to take over the services 
and equipment of the Azienda Tranvie Autobus del Governa- 
torato di Roma (known as the Atag). It is not known whether 
this arrangement will be maintained in the changed circum- 
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stances, but in any event, the matter is mainly of domestic jp. 
terest; as all the Stefer shares are owned by the Atag. The Stefer 
owns and works the following narrow-gauge electric lines connect. 
ing Rome with the hill country to the east, known as Castell 
Romani: Rome to Bivio Grottaferrata and Frascati; Bivio 
Grottaferrata to Valle Violata, Marino, Castel Gandolfo, Bivio 
Lanuvio, and Velletri; Rome to the Ciampino Aerodrome; Valle 
Violata to Rocca di Papa; Ciampino Aerodrome to Albano, 
Ariccia, Genzano di Roma, and Bivio Lanuvio; Bivio Lanuvio 
to Lanuvio; and Genzano di Roma to Nemi. The Stefer recently 
increased its share capital from Lire 8,500,000 to Lire 35,000,000, 
by the issue of 106,000 shares of Lire 250 each. New shares 
were offered to existing shareholders in the ratio of 107 to 33. 
In addition, the company floated a 5 per cent. debenture loan of 
Lire 31,000,000. Debentures were offered to old shareholders jn 
the ratio of 31 for every 70 new or old shares. 


C.T.C. Suggested for Central of Brazil Railway 


The steady development of the great resources of Brazil 
accelerated by its entry into the war, has directed attention to 
the possibility of increasing the general efficiency of some 
sections of railway line by installing improved signalling. On 
some routes there is, apparently, little signalling; but on others 
modern equipment has been in service for some time. The 
apparatus installed for the electrification of the suburban lines 
of the Central of Brazil Railway about five years ago was of 
the most recent design. The question of increasing the capacity 
of the single-track main line of that railway between Barra do 
Pirahy and Lafaiéte, especially from Santos Dumont onwards, 
is under discussion; and Senhor R. V. Toller, in a report to the 
Railway Engineering Congress, recently published, compares the 
effect of increasing the number of block posts with that of 
adopting centralised traffic control, the fundamental principles 
of which he clearly explains. It is natural that a system of 
working which has proved so satisfactory in North American 
conditions should appeal to railways in the South American 
continent; and it seems likely that eventually it will find appli- 
cation there, although the provision of suitable maintenance 
staff is likely to offer some difficulty. 

aaa == 
An Unexplained Blunder 


The circumstances attending the collision at Scarborough on 
August 10, 1943, were never in doubt as the signalman at once 
admitted full responsibility. As the summary of Major Wilson’s 
report appearing at page 467 shows, the approaching express 
from Hull should have run to a certain platform, and the signal- 
man knew this and believed he had so arranged. He _ had 
cleared a home signal: leading to an occupied line, however, for 
which he had left the leading pair of points standing after 
dealing with a railcar shunt movement. He could not explain 
his taking hold of the wrong—and unfortunately free—lever nor 
his omission to use a lever collar when he sent the coaches of 
the waiting outgoing train into their platform. It had been his 
practice always to do this There was no track circuiting in 
the line concerned, but it was in full view of the box. In any 
case he knew where the vehicles were and did not realise his 
mistake until he saw the arriving train passing in_ front of the 
box instead of behind it. The layout, Major Wilson points 
out, is old-fashioned and modernisation is recognised to be 
necessary. The gantry with seven splitting home signals is 
typical of old N.E.R. practice. It is to be doubted whether 
there was ever another line which had so many gantries and s0 
many elaborate groups of semaphores. 


An Efficient Junction Renewal 


The exigencies of the war do not make it possible always to 
give details of interesting permanent way work performed until 
considerably after the time at which it took place. Within this 
category falls the renewal of permanent way at a junction in 
Scotland, of which some details and illustrations are given in an 
article elsewhere in this issue. 3ecause of wear and tear it 
became necessary to renew the connections between: the station 
dock lines and sidings and the lines of a branch, and _ the 
diamond crossings from the dock lines and sidings, linking up 
with another branch, at a junction on the L.M.S.R. in Scotland. 
Notwithstanding the complexity of the work to be undertaken 
it was very expeditiously carried out. Opportunity was taken to 
bring the old layout into conformity with Ministry of Transport 
standard regulations, which required sharper angles of the obtuse 
crossings. This necessitated a considerable slue of one of the 
branches at a signal box, and precluded the possibility ol 
splitting the work into separate operations. A complete 
assembled layout was set out in a goods yard about }4-mile by 
rail from the actual site. It was later transferred to the per- 
manent site, as far as possible in sections complete with timbers 
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and signal fittings. The relaying operations began on a Satur- 
day night, and the whole of the new permanent way was linked 
up by 9.30 p.m. on the next day. 

aac oe 


Shunting Power from Storage Steam 


In various industries in which the fire hazard is great, use is 
made of fireless steam-locomctives in which the part of boiler is 
plaved by a strong cylindrical vessel charged from time to time 
with water and steam from a stationary high-pressure boiler 
installation. Enough energy can be carried in this way to per- 
form some hours of useful shunting. The normal steam-shunter 
arty’ ig its own fire and boiler is sometimes called upon to draw 
on energy reserves in the same way; this happens if it has been 
sanding for a long time and the fire is sufficient only to main- 
tain working pressure in the absence of any demand for steam. 
Until a normal fire has been created by blast the engine relies 
on stored energy. It is probable that the ideal boiler for a 
steam shunter would be one having proportions very different 
fom those of the usual locomotive boiler. The requirement 
seem to be for a large storage-capacity, relatively-small 
grate and firebox, but an extensive tubular heating-surface suffi- 
ent to give a high degree of economy in heat transfer. The 
lraught needed would be steady and would be provided best by 
fan as in stationary-boiler practice. 
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Bulkheads in Box Wagons 

In the United States, where it is the invariable practice to 
ury freight in large bogie wagons from 40 to 50 ft. long, the 
campaign to secure maximum wagon utilisation in wartime has 
sroused various problems in loading, and especially in protecting 
less-than-carload ’’ consignments from damage. One method 
vhich is being used to advantage is the bulkhead, or variable 
partition, which is in use by 29 individual railways, and at 
80 different freight depots. Bulkheads avoid the necessity for 
trimming the load in a wagon when it is higher at one end of 
wagon than the other; they separate through loads from 
those to be unloaded at intermediate stations; they keep apart 
lifferent kinds of freight; and in these and other ways they 
nable box wagons to be loaded to their maximum capacity 
vith miscellaneous freight, and without risk of damage or com- 
licating the work of unloading. Objections to the plan are 

difficulty of ensuring the return of bulkheads to the starting- 
int, and damage that has been caused to the sides of box 
vagons when removing bulkheads that have been secured with 
snchor-plates. Bulkheads should be slightly narrower than the 
il width of the wagons, and should be secured by wedges. 
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New York Central Freight Locomotives 
At the end of 1940 the New York Central System placed in 
service fifty 4-8-2 locomotives of the ‘‘ L3’’ class, as described 
n The Railway Gazette of February 7, 1941, page 147. Twenty- 
five of almost-identical design now have been supplied to the 
system by the Lima Locomotive Works. These constitute the 
L4’’ class; they have 72-in. driving wheels in place of the 
69 in. wheels of the earlier class; and the cylinder diameter has 
been increased from 254 in. to 26 in. An interesting feature of 
wth ‘‘L3”’ and ‘‘ L4”’ engines is the employment of 14 in. 
iston valves; these are given the unusually-large maximum 
travel of 8} in. by Baker valve gear. Although intended 
primarily for freight work, the new locomotives are suitable for 
passenger-train speeds of up to 80 m.p.h. The ratio of un- 
alanced reciprocating mass to the total mass of the locomotive 
s 1/366; over-balance responsible for dynamic augment is 115 lb. 
each front driver, 166 lb. in each main driver, 132 Ib. in each 
ediate wheel, and 115 lb. in each rear wheel. 
sooo 
Missing Masterpieces 
In pre-war days the passenger’s appreciation of the comfort 
d security of his express train was often heightened by his 
the time in reading tales of murder and _ violence. 
ts exerted themselves to provide bookstall literature that 
the purchaser up to a pitch of luxurious horror between 
ind Carlisle, then unwound him gently through further 
triumphant virtue and just retribution onwards to 
We mostly look in vain for similar publications 
Bookstall counters express the utilitarian leanings of 
sent time. Many pens will teach us to make our gardens 
o understand the politics and aspirations of our various 
often with the uncomfortable suggestion that they are 
than our own); and to proclaim unhesitatingly that two 
specks in the sky are respectively a Mitchell Marauder and 
heed Hudson. Few remain to instruct us how to unmask 
nurderer of the old squire or the blackmailers of the 
iful heiresses. No doubt the ingenious authors are now 
ting Allied strategy for the Sunday newspapers. 
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The Lords Debate on Transport 


N the House of Lords on October 27, the Earl of Listowel 
inaugurated a debate on inland transport, and early in his 
speech referred to the articles recently reprinted from The Railway 
Gazette and published in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ A National Transport 
Programme.’’* He said that there was on all sides widespread 
public anxiety as to whether the Government was preparing plans 
for the future of transport. It was impossible to work out plans 
for post-war reconstruction of this country without a rough idea 
of how transport would be organised. He suggested that the first 
essential was the unification of all branches of transport under a 
common authority, and that the second was that it should be 
subject to a measure of public control and supervision. He sub- 
mitted that the question to be decided was whether control of the 
railways should be restored to a private monopoly, or whether 
control should be vested in a public board responsible to Parliament. 
Lord Brabazon of Tara pointed out that the State had hired 
the railways during the war at the arbitrary figure of £43,000,000 
a year. The railways had made an enormous amount more than 
that, and he asked whether the Government was going to hold on 
to the railways until their net receipts fell below £43,000,000, and 
then hand them back, or what was to be the policy. He added: 
“‘ It seems like a very immoral piece of sharp practice to hire the 
railways at a rate determined by itself, to hold on to them until 
the earnings fall below that rate, and then to hand them back to 
the companies. Some pronouncement should be made as soon as 
possible as to what is going to be done in this matter.” He thought 
that this might be the best way of getting the railways going as 
one concern. Amalgamation, or whatever system was adopted 
for the railways, was not going to put them in a very good position 
after the war, unless some of the forces eating at their vitals were 
attacked. One of these was the long-distance coach ; another was 
the hauliers, which numbered approximately 60,000. He suggested 
that transport was not competitive, and that it should be run as 
one entity with the various parts complementary one to another. 
He instanced the services provided by the London Passenger 
Transport Board as an example of his point. The London Passenger 
Transport Board was not his idea of nationalisation, which was 
something run by State officials, by civil servants who, admirable 
as they were, were not enterprising people to run commerce. 

Lord Essendon referred at some length to the position of coast- 
wise shipping, and said that he was aware that coastwise shipping 
and the railway companies some time ago had established a com- 
mercial understanding between themselves, but it was important 
that these agreements should be extended to include all forms of 
inland transport. The Chamber of Shipping, on behalf of the coast- 
wise-shipping trade, had approached the other parties with a view 
to joint discussions to include all forms of inland transport. The 
salvation of the future of the coasting trade lay in due provision 
and arrangements being made between the parties concerned 
road, rail, coastwise shipping, and canals alike—-for a sensible and 
effective scheme of co-ordination, all working together instead of 
in separate compartments. He thought that the great objection 
to the inland transport system coming under Government control 
would be that it would not deal with transactions from a purely 
business point of view, and would inevitably be influenced by a 
multitude of political and other considerations. 

Lord Sempill contrasted railway freight-train speeds and loads 
with those of road hauliers, and said that the railway favoured bulk 
loads of some hundreds of tons a train, as only in such bulk was 
rail carriage remunerative, whereas the motor vehicle loads ranged 
from 5 cwt. to 10 tons, or not much more. Preference for large 
unitary loads with few stations encouraged the development of 
towns whose consumption was adequate to take delivery of these 
large loads. That was against the tendency of planning today. 

Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport, replying to the debate, 
said that the development and co-ordination of inland transport 
after the war was a vast and complex subject, not to be solved 
by any single panacea, nor could any political or economic dogma 
be swiftly translated into a single practical solution for so varied 
anindustry. After the war, as never before, we should be dependent 
on export trade, not only for our prosperity, but for our survival. 
He had to keep in the forefront of his mind the need to give every 
opportunity for trade, and particularly for the export trade, by 
providing a really cheap and efficient service. By ‘‘ cheap’’ he 
meant a transport system so co-ordinated and run that it could, 
and did, provide, the best possible service with the least real cost 
to the community as a whole. The persistent road-rail problem 
was the main one to be solved. Only when the outlines of a solution 
were accepted would the railways and the road hauliers be able to 
plan their own future with confidence. The war had rade it 
clearer than ever before that the railways were a national asset 





* “ 4 National Transport Programme—The Approach to a Long-Term Plan,” 
price Is., The Railway Gazette 33, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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which had to be retained in full efficiency. That was absolutely 
necessary, not only for trade and industrial purposes, but for 
defence. From this it followed that the financial position of the 
railways had to be firmly established. We could not allow so vital 
a service to be starved of proper maintenance and improvements 
because of shortage of funds, or of inability to raise new capital. 

The Minister went on to say that this point could be met by 
placing the credit of the Government behind the railways, by 
nationalisation, and the same end could also be achieved by creating 
conditions under which the railways could operate at a reasonable 
profit margin; in deciding on its course, the Government would 
be influenced solely by practical considerations, and it would seek 
to obtain the best results with the minimum of dislocation 

In the foregoing sentence it is important to note thal Lord 
Leathers put forward three possible courses. In the official 
report (‘‘ Parliamentary Debates,’’ October 17, column 384) and 
in daily newspaper reports the sentence included the phrase 
** placing the credit of the Government behind the railways by 
nationalisation,”” with no punctuation after the word “ rail- 
We have made inquiries at the Ministry of War Transport 
and obtained confirmation that the sentence as we have repro 
duced it above conveys the, intention of the Minister. 

He did not believe the Square Deal proposals by themselves would 
solve the problem In his view they failed to reach the root of 
the problem, and, indeed, the Transport Advisory Council and the 
then Minister considered them as merely a stop-gap arrangement 
He was convinced that some more radical solution had to be 
found, but he was not yet able to bring forward precise suggestions 
Dealing with Lord Brabazon’s point on the railway agreement 
and its expiry, Lord Leathers said that it was provided in that 
agreement that it should continue for the period of the war and 
one year thereafter He could not indicate how that would be 
interpreted when the time came, but it would show that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of continuing to take the profits from the 
railways for the sake of doing so for a period completely undeter- 
mined [ransport existed only to serve other interests, and 
activities, and its development had to be determined by their 
needs It would be premature for him to deal with details of 
transport planning at this stage, and in advance of the production 
of the wider plans in which transport improvements would take 
their place. He would mention only that there were many other 
major points for consideration here, such as electrification, con- 
tinuous braking of freight rolling stock, standardisation of wagons, 
and so forth. He was glad to know that the railways were them 
selves considering many of these problems closely. 

lfurning to road transport, the Minister said that he was much 
encouraged by the progress which was now being made towards 
the amalgamation of the main associations of road hauliers, but 
that the existence of so many separate and small units in the road 
haulage industry vastly increased the difficulties of bringing about 
any permanent co-ordination between it and other forms of trans 
port. He paid tribute to the work that had been performed by 
coastwise shipping, and said that but for the relief the coasters had 
given to railways, our transport system would have been seriously 
blocked during the war Che co-ordination, and possible amal- 
yamation, of the Channel-packet services was being examined by 
the railway companies, and certain of the coasting liner interests 
were pursuing schemes of consolidation Discussions were pro- 
ceeding between the railway companies and the Dock & Harbour 
Authorities Association, aimed at securing greater co-ordination 
between all dock and harbour undertakings. The railway com- 
panies were now in process of becoming members of the Association, 
and this was a most welcome development. Our island 
small and the train services between the main centres of population 
in peacetime were so good that the scope for internal air services 
was necessarily limited. There would be a number of services, many 
of them including a short passage over the sea, for which the air 
was eminently suitable, but if the landward approaches to the 
airport were bad, much of the aircraft’s speed was lost. 

He concluded by saying that the primary purpose of the estab- 
lishment of his department was to weld the various forms of 
transport into one art ulated engine for the waging of war. The 
main wartime problems of transport co-ordination had been solved, 
although the wartime problem was much simpler than the peace- 
time problem. They had to retain this spirit in peace, and he 
believed that both the department and the industry had learnt 
most valuable lessons. The problems of post-war co-ordination of 
transport would not be solved on doctrinaire lines. In addition to 
the thought being devoted to the subject by his department, many 
leaders of the various branches of transport were working on these 
problems, and the Minister said he had already had exploratory 
discussions with some of them. Before he propounded major 
proposals to the House he intended to satisfy himself that they were 
fair, workable, and well calculated to achieve the object in view. 

Lord Leathers’ statement brought a revival of interest of the 
Stock Exchange to home railway stocks. It was held that the 
Minister’s remarks on the need for establishing the finances of 
the lines greatly minimised the uncertainty which had _ pre- 
viously impeded investments in the securities of the companies. 
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Argentine State Railways 


HE Argentine State Railways, unlike the company-owned lines 
close their accounts on December 31, instead of June 30. The 
report recently to hand for 1941 records in considerable detail the 
activities of the six separate railways which make up the system 
and shows that, notwithstanding the difficulties caused by the 
war, they were able to maintain uninterrupted progress. N it only 
did profits increase, but it was also possible to distribute a bonys 
to the staff. The mileage of line operated was as follows : 


Central Northern Railway 
Eastern Railway , 

San Antonio Railway 

Central Chubut Railway 

Comodoro Rivadavia we ~~ a ne a 

Puerto Deseado Railway.. = os 20 sae ai 178 


7,776 
above mileage is composed of four different gauges : 
Metre-gauge sae ee 6,188 
Broad-gauge (5 ft. 6in.) o- “as én x08 ua 26 

Standard-gauge (4 ft. 8} in.) ‘ a te. eae a“ 406 
0-75 metre-gauge re sins nae ? ne 356 
7,776 
The Argentine Republic is divided into 14 Provinces and 1) 
National Territories, and there are State lines in all of them except 
four of the National Territories. An idea may be gained of th 
vast extent of the territory served when it is pointed out that th 
extreme North of the State Railway system lies in the tropics 
slightly farther North than the city of Rio de Janeiro, and th 
Puerto Deseado line in Patagonia is the most southerly railway j1 
the world. The Central Northern Railway constitutes the majo: 
part of the system and connects Buenos Aires with Bolivia, ; 
lucuman, and with Chile, via Mendoza ; a third international rout 
is in process of completion which will provide direct rail communi- 
cation with the Chilean port of Antofagasta, via Tucuman and 
Salta. The following are the financial results of working of the six 
railways for 1941 : 
Working Net 
expenses receipts 
$ g 


Gross 
receipts 
(000 omitted) 
Central Northern Railwa 102,094 82,446 
Eastern Railway ... ay 2,329 
San Antonio Railway ‘ he s 3,291 
Central Chubut Railway ects 407 
Comodoro Rivadavia Railway 505 
Puerto Deseado Railway... : 367 


108,949 89,345 


The following results of all the lines during the ten years 1932-41 
indicate the considerable progress which has taken place : 


Gross Working Net Gross Working Net 
receipts expenses rece'pts receipts expenses receipts 
3 3 s $ $ By 
(‘000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
1932 ... 47,240 52,839 Loss 5,599 Meee 
47,425 196 1938* ... 
1934 ... 48,281 4,812 1939 
Pee ... 50,449 6,200 1940 
1936 ... 52,806 9,002 1941] 


The 


follows 


62,741 
92,840 
98,669 
104,205 
108,949 
of traffic during the ten 1932-41 


growth years 


Passengers Goods Passengers Goods 

number tons number tons 

(‘000 omitted) (0.20 omitted) 

1932 , ; 3 35 1937 es ae 103 5,815 
1933 od - > as 8,739 
1934 ae oe 1939 pe Sas 9,074 
1935 “te ca 1940 Sul iad ’ 7,91) 
1936 ne 1941 10,322 8,229 


* ex-British-owned Cordoba Central Railway included in the State Railway System 
from February |, 1938 


In 1941, 64 per cent. of the total number of passengers wer 
carried in one-class railcars most of them diesels. rhert 
105 vehicles in service, made up of 72 single railcars an¢ 
11 three-coach trains. The report states that the three-coach 
diesel trains operating between Retiro (Buenos Aires) and Rosario 
(about 200 miles) are already transporting the maximum number 
of passengers practicable with the stock available. 

The Central Northern Railway transports the bulk of the goods 
traffic, of which the details for 1941 were as follow : 


were 


Tans Average hau! 
1,454,884 
1,131,043 
376,270 
502,993 
387,513 
358,450 


239,269 
126,869 
229,949 
223,021 
198,101 
149,292 
624,421 


Forestal products 
Sugar cane ~_ : 
Sugar, alcohol, and molasses ... 
Cereals and linseed 
Petroleum = 
Building materials 
Stone... aa 
Fruit and vegetables 
Cotton ... wine 
Cattle 

Minerals oe 
Wine and beer 

Flour A 
Other traffics 
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Salari¢ 
Contr 
Bonus 
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56 
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19,648 


125 
9% 
10! 
2 
73 


19,604 


1932-41 


d) 


Net 
receipts 
s 


8,092 
17,742 
17,281 
17,913 
19,604 


omitted) 

5,815 
8,739 
9,074 
7,91! 
8,229 
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[The remarkably long average hauls are the reflection of Govern- 
went policy to develop the far-distant interior and potentially 


jess productive zones of the country, which were not sufficiently 
promising, from a revenue-earning standpoint, to attract private 
apital 

[The net revenue, including income from ancillary services, 
amounted to about $21,000,000, which was allocated as follows : 
interest payable on Cordoba Central Railway purchase price ... 5,168,000 
payment under agreement with French Railway Company in the Pro- 

vince of Santa Fe... a oi 955,000 
salaries of ex-Cordoba Central Railway staff rendered surplus . smi 86,000 
Contributions to cost of water supply of towns in the interior 347,000 
Bonus to staff 1,224,000 
Contributions to renewals and other reserve funds 13,220,000 

$21,000,000 


Evidently, it is the policy of the Argentine Government to treat 
the capital cost of the railways and the corresponding liability for 
nterest as direct charges on the national exchequer and to devote 
the net revenue from the working of the lines to the improvement 
f the permanent way and equipment and the development of the 
territories which they serve. The report gives a great deal of 
niightening information as to many important engineering works 
h have had to be slowed down or suspended. 


Great Southern Railways (Eire) Reorganisation 


gS INCE 
M ( 


mpanyv 


Railways 
its 


the Great Southern 
to drastic changes both in 
ind in its capital structure, notwithstanding its owner- 
ship and operation of virtually all the railways situate wholly 
Eire. Its mileage worked has been reduced from 2,053 
ute-miles owned and 128} route-miles, leased or worked, to 
1,922 route-miles owned and 128} leased or worked. Under 
Free State) Railways Act, 1924, four undertakings 
vere amalgamated, namely, the Great Southern & Western, the 
Midland Great Western, the Dublin & South Eastern, and the 
Bandon & South Coast; and 22 absorbed. For the 
its existence the company managed to pay 4 
dividend on its ordinary stock, and } per cent. 
1931, but neither the ordinary 

stocks have received anything 
guaranteed preference payments not 
mplete, as none been made since the arrears 
1940 were satisfied out of the earnings of 1941. 
\ serious reduction of capital was enforced on the 


formation in 1925 
has had to submit 


its 


rtunes 


also 


rish 


were 
ust six years ol 
| per cent. 
listributed in 
per cent 
Even the 


was 
respect ot nor 
since 
been 


1938, 


preference 
have 
has for 


company 


s from July 1, 1933, by the Free State Government under the 
R ivs Act, 1933. The stock cancellations were £1,942,207 in 
ise of the 4 per cent. guaranteed preference stock, thus 
lucing it from £3,885,374 to £1,943,167; £3,292,240 in the 
se of the 4 per cent. preference stock, thus reducing it from 
£5,068,464 to £1,776,224; and of the ordinary stock no less 
than £6,989,196 was cancelled, bringing it down from 
£7,767,123 to £777,927 Debenture stocks have been written 
own by 10 per cent. to £7,076,972, and redeemable debentures 
oans, and stocks specifically charged now amount to 
£1,117,161. Other features of the Act of 1933 were that 
luced the number of directors from twelve to seven 
nd abolished the representation of the London Midland & 
Scottish Railway Company on the _ board. The Act also 
rescribed the method of election of directors by a scheme 
postal voting. In consequence of the reduction of capital, 
Section 5 of the Act required a modification of the standard 
nue, and, after holding an enquiry, the Railway Tribunal 
luced it from £1,169,899 to £561,188 
fhe Free State Road Transport Act, 1933, gave the railway 
iny wide powers of acquiring road transport concerns 
perating in the area served by its system, and with the aid 
these powers, it has obtained, to a great extent, but not com- 
letely, a monopoly of road transport, except in certain speci- 
i areas round Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and some other ports. 
\ substantial revenue from its road undertakings has been 
| by the railway company for some years past, and the 
payment of debenture interest for the year 1942 was only 
possible becatfise of the net revenue derived from these services. 
ere was nothing over for renewals and improvements, and 
ecessity for some reorganisation of the capital structure 
iphasised by the Chairman at the annual meeting this 
Some reorganisation was, therefore, only to be expected, and 
© plan announced last week has led to widespread improve- 
ent in the prices of the company’s stocks on the Dublin Stock 
Exchange, on the assumption that the Government will support 
the scheme. The proposal is to form a statutory company with 
capital of £20,000,000 made up of £4.000.000 in common 
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dividend of 6 per cent.) and of 
£16,000,000 in 3 per cent. Government-guaranteed redeemable 
debenture stock. The new company would liquidate, by agree- 
ment, the redeemable debentures, loans, and stocks specifically 
charged and would acquire the Great Southern Railways Com- 
pany and issue new stocks for existing stocks on the following 
basis. Holders of £777,927 ordinary stock and £1,776,224 
4 per cent. preference stock should receive £ for £ in new 
common stock; holders of £1,943,167 guaranteed 4 per cent. 
preference stock should receive £ for £ half in common 
stock and half in 3 per cent. Government-guaranteed debenture 
stock; and holders of £7,076,972 4 per cent. debenture stock 
should receive 3 per cent. Government-guaranteed debenture 
stock £ for £. 

There are still plenty of uncertainties 
the trading and travelling public. 


stock (with a maximum 


for stockholders and 
rhe assumption of a Govern- 


ment guarantee has been discounted by a suggestion that the 
plan may be amended in the Dail, where the Government 
majority is not large. 

gee == 


Post-War Improvements in Goods Wagons 
QO» another we publish, under the above title, 
comments received from a correspondent dealing with the 


page some 


need for equipping goods trains with continuous brakes and 
central couplings. Our correspondent, it will be noticed, con- 
siders the matter solely from the viewpoint of the railway 
companies themselves, and does not take into account the 


important fact that although the railways owned in 1940 some 


652,000 wagons, there were also about 650,000 privately-owned 
wagons in service, so that the improvements envisaged could 


hardly be justified unless the private owners also were prepared 


to adopt them. It is not impossible, however, that the time 
may arrive when such reforms come to be considered as a 
national necessity, when companies and private owners alike 


may be obliged by law to adopt continuous brakes, and perhaps 
even standardised centfe couplings as well, for all freight stock. 

other economic considerations, however, have been 
advanced as reasons for the absence of continuous brakes in this 
country. In Great Britain the time spent by wagons at terminals 
and in marshalling yards is disproportionately long in relation to 
the average time on the actual running journey; in fact, the 
traffic normally moves to a greater extent in isolated wagon loads 
than in train loads. Continuous brakes would create a reduc- 
tion in the number of wagons shunted per man-hour in marshal- 
ling and breaking up trains, and the limitation of load (an 
argument anticipated by our correspondent) would also operate. 


Some 


Screw couplings would also add to the time taken in shunting 
and would increase the danger to which the shunters are 
exposed 

The standardised coupling of the future should therefore be 


automatic in action to avoid the waste of time involved 
in the use of screw couplings; it should be automatically coupled 
to the train pipe; it should not add to the tare weight; it 
should not be easily damaged; and it should be able to negotiate 
sharp curves. It does not appear that any design of automatic 
coupling yet meets all these requirements; and even if it did, the 


SO as 


suitability of the framework of the wagons for such a coupling 
would have to be considered very carefully. A centre coupling 
of the automatic type has very different buffing qualities from 
the present standard coupling; and for the best results with it 
the solebars should be set close together on each side of the 
horizontal centre line, with auxiliary channel irons to support 
the outer edges of the body. This involves a radical change 


from the conventional British design of the underframes, which 
presupposes buffers set wide apart. 

notable attempt to improve on the 
attempting the more radical reforms advocated by our 
correspondent, has been made on the Great Western Railway 
which has developed the Instanter three-link coupling to 
give greater compression of the buffer springs than the ordinary 
three-link coupling, without the necessity of shunters going 
between the wagons. The adoption of a generally acceptable 
coupling of this type on all wi we feel, would at once 
make possible the faster running of freight trains, even with no 
other addition to the equipment. 

As was stated in our October 
today are of three main categories: (a) piped ’’ box wagons 
which can be operated from 50 to 55 m.p.h.; (b) partly 
braked trains; and (c) unbraked trains of 8-ton to 20-ton wagons 
having three-link chain couplings. If for any reason the 
fitting of improved couplings for freight vehicles had to be post- 
a partial reform at least could be effected by substituting 
containing, say, 14 per cent. manganese, 
existing wrought-iron chain, which 
and deforms immediately it is 


present situation, with- 
out 


igons, 


22 issue, freight trains 


poned, 
chains of low-alloy steel, 
and flash butt-welded, for the 
is too weak for its present duties, 
put into service. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Editor is not vesponsible for the opinions of correpondents) 


A National Transport Programme 


Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon Co. Ltd., 
Metropolitan Road, Saltley 
October 28 
lo THE Epitor oF THE RatLway GAZETTE 

Sir,—With reference to the pamphlet entitled “A National 
[ransport Programme," in para. 2, p. 8, under the heading of 
‘ Problems of the Peaks ’’ you state that there were in this country 
before the war 47,000 railway carriages. 

We had always understood that the number, including the 
L.P.T.B., was nearer 63,000, and we give below an analysis extracted 
from the ‘ Universal Directory of Railway Officials,’ 1943-44 
edition. In most cases it is stated therein that the figures quoted 

re based on the 1939 position 

Passenger 

coaches Total 
(electrically 

hauled ) 

WR. a0 one 18 8,715 
R. ‘ ‘ m 6 5 268 

R ose 340 

ern . A 7 - - 3,032 


24 345 3, 300 
L.P.T.B 3,629 


Passenger 
coaches 
(steam 


Railcars 
(steam) 


Railcars 
(1.C. engine) 


Railway 


M. 
.N. 


out 


Ss. 
E. 
h 


24 345 6,929 


* In the case of the L.N.E.R., the Tyneside electric stock is not shown separately and 
the figures are, therefore, presumably included in the total of 17,904 passenger coaches 


In the light of the foregoing, we should be glad to know why the 

figure of 47,000 carriages only is mentioned in the brochure. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. N. EDWARDS, 
Commercial Manager 

[The figure of 47,000 was for the year 1938, and related only 

to passenger-carrying vehicles as follows :— 
No, 

Passenger carriages (Steam aia 

Of uniform class 

Composite 

Restaurant cars ; 
Rail motor vehicles (Other then electric) 

Steam 

Petrol 

Petrol- electric, oil ‘and oil- electri c 
Passenger carriages (Electric stock) 


1,794 
p Baan class motor vehicles “e 192 
Of uniform class 1,087 
Composite trailer vehicles... 1046 


Sleeping cars . ide sine , sia Sil 380 


43,492 
3,263 


46,755 


Total passenger-carrying vehicles 
L.P.T.B. 


Grand total 


[he figures in the ‘‘ Universal Directory of Railway Officials ’’ 
include all types of coaching stock, parcels vans, guards vans 


etc.—Ep. R.G 


**Converted Royal Scots” 


21, Briarfield Road, Tyseley, 
Birmingham October 29 

fo tHe Epiror or THe RAttway GAZETTE 
-Regarding the particulars of the L.M.S.R. 4-6-0 ‘‘ Con- 
verted Royal Scot locomotives in your issue of October 8, 
most unfortunately the firegrate area figures were transposed. 
[he grate area of the new boiler is 31-25 sq. ft. and not 
31-2 sq. ft. as stated—a slight error which perhaps may be 
corrected. The tractive effort (not included) remains unchanged 
it 33,150 Ib. 

It may be interesting to recall that the weight in working 
order of the Royal Scot ’’ engine and tender as constructed 
in 1927 was 127 tons 12 cwt. In 1934 the engines were equipped 
with the new ‘‘ 9000 class high capacity tenders carrying 
4,000 gal. and 9 tons. This brought the weight of engine and 
tender in working order up to 139 tons 11 cwt. Most of the 
tenders so fitted were taken from the 3-cyl. ‘‘5X’’ passenger 
engines constructed by the North British Locomotive Co. Ltd. 
in 1934 (Nos. 5557-5606), and a few of the engines are fitted 
with high-capacity welded tenders manufactured at Crewe in 
1937 and 1939. With the fitting of the. enlarged 2A coned boiler 
the weight of engine and tender in working order is again 
altered to 137 tons 13 cwt. 

The Advertising & Publicity Officer, L.M.S.R., has very kindly 
informed me that the first twenty Royal Scots’’ are being 
re-boilered as the work becomes necessary, and to date three 


SIR,- 
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engines have been dealt with. These are Nos. 6103, Royal Scots 
Fusilier, 6108, Seaforth Highlander, and 6109, Royal Engineer 
Yours faithfully, 
A. RICHARDS 


Clock Synchronisation on French Railways 
Comité Frangais de la Libération Nationale 
Commissariat aux Communications, 
Délégation de Londres, 
3, St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
October 23 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 

Sir,—I have read with interest the article published in 7), 
Railway Gazette dated October 8, 1943, on the subject of clock 
synchronisation on the C.N.R. It may be also interesting to 
your readers to know what was done on the French railways 
about the same subject. 

On account of the heavy traffic involved by many trains, 
starting at very short intervals on suburban lines, it had been 
decided ever since 1932, that trains should start off at the exact 
scheduled time of departure. «Since then, there could be seen 
on the railway platforms of the Gare St. Lazare, in Paris 
electric clocks with a large hand moving every second until the 
time of departure, when the electric train started to the second 
To achieve this result, it was necessary to synchronise all the 
clocks of the great station, as well as those of all the other 
stations of the system. This synchronisation was effected as 
follows : — 

Every day, at a given time, the grand master clock checked 
and reset the exact time, by means of magnetic relays, and 
through the dispatching circuit, in all the master clocks of the 
system. These relays switch on a current in auxiliary coils 
which vary the field in the main coils, in order to alter the 
oscillations of the pendulum so as to accelerate or retard the 
master clock, as the case may be. 

The automatic setting of time by 
circuit has been applied, at first on suburban lines of the State 
Railways (actual West Region of the S.N.C.F.). Later on, the 
system was extended to the main lines Paris-Le Havre and Paris- 
Cherbourg; thus, thousands of clocks were readjusted every day 
to the exact time given by the Paris Observatory. 

Yours sincerely, 
JEAN LEVY, 
Directeur du Matériel et de la Tractic 


Société Nationale des Chemins de fer Fr 


means of the dispatching 


Transport and Its Track 


42, Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. October 31 
To THE Epitor oF THE Rattway GazeTT! 

Sir,—May I continue this discussion? One hundred vears 
igo there was a bad railway boom, and George Stephenson 
warned investors that some of the promotions were decidedly 
unwise Later on some parts of railways were laid down to 
compete with existing ones. Thus at places we have two o1 
more railways with their heavy capital expenditure and expensiv 
oncosts where one would do. Neither of these things had any- 
thing to do with the advent of the internal combustion engine, 
and little to do with how and where industry would develo; 

Bridges over our railways were (and are?) not designed to 
allow for increases in the loading gauge; and there is an 
appreciable amount of money sunk in stations and expensive 
platforms. These platforms also prevent the loading gauge 
from being increased. Road transport vehicles move as fast as 
on the railway, yet they have been invented and designed to 
permit of entering and leaving without platforms, and in many 
other countries railways do not have raised platforms. 

The replacement value of railways does not come into the 
question. We have some Victorian houses which have a large 
replacement value, but they are a drug on the market even 
when there there is some scarcity of houses. We find that 
bungalows, like road transport, are more suited to many of 
our needs. Today road transport is constructing vehicles t 
carry 20-ton loads which are really railway traffic, but the rail- 
ways cannot carry these loads at present without disassembling 
them, which is very expensive. 

Is it not time rather than speed which is required as a factor 
of the finished product of the transport industry? Speed 
means measurement of power required + wear on track and 
rolling stock + fuel required. Time might be reduced by using 
a lower but more even speed. 

‘Four men—could transport—400 net tons, 400 miles in one 
working day.’’ Is this the real leg pull or the nigger in th 
woodpile? Twenty years ago, when there was little competi- 
tion from road transport, railways did not work at anything 
like these figures. About 1900 one railway introduced a new 
type of goods engine which hauled twice the pay load, but there 
was no perceptible difference in the balance sheet. True these 
men could do that work. but how manv other men does the 
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railway - 
tage of the total traffic could be handled in this manner? 


perce 


Accepting the statement that 0.34d. is the 
it is hardly reasonable for X.G.M. 
to suggest if he does, that this is the unit price which the road 
A railway is equipped with an expensive the 
and it is 


cost of track to railways, 


haulier should pay 
practically flat track with easy curves, 
bridged. Consequently it is to be expected that only a small 


percentage of the receipts would be required for the wages of 
iin crews and fuel, and that most would be required for 
With road transport the vehicle crew is high 


the t 

ther expenses. 

relative to the weight, the gradients are severe, 
many starts and stops or at least slows. 


xpected that a larger percentage of 
required for the crews and fuel. 


By percentages or by units road transport may pay less for 
of its track, but it does not by any means get such a 


the use 


good one—do not confuse with roadbed. Road transport uses 
1 light vehicle and the pneumatic tyre, hence its rolling stock 
s easy on the roadbed, making upkeep expense light. The 


way our roads have 


tyre, or both, it is charged extra for these things both by 
licence and duties on fuel. Railways use heavy rolling stock, are very very hard to understand. 
ind wheels with solid treads, together with tractors which 

hammer ’’ the track. Track equipment is therefore relatively realise the importance of them, 
ostly and upkeep relatively heavy. 


of the various costs in 


therefore it 


The ratios 
be different, 


whether 


umount for the use of its track. 


The title of your valuable publication is 
To plan such a scheme, one of the first 


port Programme.’’ 


have to employ to enable them to do it? 


Therefore it is to be 
the receipts would be 


stood up these last four years shows that. 
If a road transport company uses a heavy vehicle, or a solid 


the two 
should not matter 
the receipts are required for track expense, but it does matter 
road transport as a complete whole is paying a fair 
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And what 


“impact ”’ of the 
efficiency. 
average 
Germany with its 


fenced and 


Going by what 


and there are 





very 
hardly apply to conditions in this small island. 

road transport has done and is doing to 
increase its efficiency, it is probable that the future of trans- 
port in this island lies in the roads. 
sidering converting the railways into super motor tracks 
a different roadbed from anything we know,”’ 
though it may look like it. 
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things to do would be to gain as sound an idea as possible of 
the state of the efficiency of each industry; X.G.M. 
thanked for working out his figures. 
to find out the rate at which each industry is increasing its 
For in this country the average haul is short and 
wagon 


is to be 
Another thing would be 


What is 
hauls just 


load is small. 
long average 


happening in 
now should 


My statement about con- 
) ‘* with 
is not a leg pull, 
Remember that in the 1820s only 


a very few men could see the railways of the future, and that 


in practice. 


scientific research. 


industries should 


what percentage of 


syste ms. 


‘* A National Trans- 


urging, and persuading to get the locomotive adopted. 
principal inventions upon which modern industrial development 
is founded were all made by persons working independently of 
They were also made in the teeth of opposi- 
tion by the trades and crafts which they affected.’’ 
Such a statement and others like it by recognised authorities 


industries have large 


vaguely, and remember what they had to do to get this change 
Re-read what G. Stephenson had to do in pleading, 


‘** The 


(I.Mech.E.). 


We think we have got past 


that stage; but if the guides of the railway industry could only 


and then take the necessary 


action in place of thinking or talking about them, they would 
soon find that the position of their industry was being appreci- 
ibly strengthened, and that the transport problem was solving 
itself, as it did in the case of gas and electricity. 
sums invested in their tracks or distribution 


Both of these 


Yours faithfully, 
S. MACDONALD 











Publications Received 


The British Austerity Locomotive. 
London: The Railway Gazette, 33, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 11 in. 
8} in. 8 pp. + large folding plate. In 
stiff paper covers. Price 2s. net.—When 
preliminary descriptions of the 
built ‘‘ Austerity ’’ 2-8-0 type tender loco- 
motive were made available in November, 
1942, considerable interest was evoked in 
the manufacturing economies achieved in 
asimple design in which fabricated and cast- 
ron parts are used wherever possible. By 

urtesy of the Ministry of Supply, The 
Railway Gazette was enabled to publish in 
its issue of September 10, 1943, a more 
letailed, illustrated description, accom- 
panied by general arrangement drawings of 
both the locomotive and the tender. This 
article has now been republished in _ bro- 
hure form. The sectional elevations and 
plan of the engine form a folding plate, 
27 in. by 15 in. Although these engines 
are being built primarily to meet war 
conditions, their retention in service after 
the cessation of hostilities is so likely, in 
view of the general characteristics of the 
design, that this booklet should prove of 
lasting value. 

Universal Directory of Railway 
Officials and Railway Year-Book, 1943- 


1944. London: The Directory Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 33, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. 84 in. 54 in. 570 pp. Price 
20s. net.—Now that the war has spread 
to every continent and to most countries, 
it is impossible this year to obtain infor- 
mation direct from many places. Never- 


theless the ‘‘ Universal Directory of Rail- 
way Officials,’’ which reaches with the 
present volume its forty-ninth year of 
publication, has once more been successful 
im securing up-to-date details of many of 
the world’s railways to an extent that was 
not thought practicable in the early stages 
of preparation. Accordingly, the present 
edition should prove at least as valuable 
as its predecessors in containing within 
the scope of its carefully-condensed pages 
more comprehensive lists of officers and 
particulars of railways throughout the 
world than can be obtained from any other 


British- _ 





publication in any language. Among the 
sections which have been subjected to the 
most extensive revision and amplification 
are those relating to the Ministry of War 
Transport, and to railway-associated bus, 
road haulage, and air transport under- 
takings in Great Britain. Despite sub- 
stantially increased costs of production, 
the price remains unchanged. The require- 
ments of the Paper Control, strangely 
enough, are very much more severe on 
standard works of reference than they are 
upon fiction, for example, and the alloca- 
tion of paper for this volume is but 25 per 
cent. in weight of that which used 
before the war. Substantial economies 
have been achieved by the use of lighter 
and thinner paper, and by setting the 
Personal index in four columns a’ page 
instead of three; it has also proved 
necessary to restrict the size of the present 
edition. 


was 


British Locomotive Types. London: 
The Railway Publishing Co. Ltd., 33, 
Tothill Street, S.W.1. 94 in. x 6 in. 
Price 8s. net.—This new edition of what 
has already come to be regarded as a stan- 
dard work of reference is compiled by The 
Railway Gazette from official drawings 
supplied by the Chief Mechanical Engineers 
of the four main-line railways and by the 
Ministry of Supply. The publication in 
1937 of the original colleetion of locomotive 
diagram drawings, compiled by the late 
Mr. Chas. S. Lake, giving the principal 
dimensions and other particulars of the 
engines belonging to the main-line railways 
of Great Britain; was undertaken to satisfy 
a growing demand on the part of readers of 
The Railway Gazette and The Railway 
Magazine. In successive editions the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to add diagrams of 
new types; these were distinguished from 
the rest by allocating to each the. page 
number of the preceding page with suffixes 
a, b, c, and so on. 

In this, the fifth edition, further new 
types are included, notably the “Ql ”’ and 
‘““ Merchant Navy ”’ class locomotives of the 
Southern Railway; also the _ various 
“austerity ’’ locomotives of the Ministry 
of Supply. To save confusion, the page 
numbering has been revised throughout 









and there are no longer suffixes to distin- 
guish the new diagrams from the original 
ones. Certain changes have been made in 
the standard forms of many of the older 
types of locomotive since our original 
diagrams were drawn; where these have 
occasioned only a slight difference to the 
external appearance they have been men- 
tioned in a footnote. The tiie was felt to 
be inopportune for making blocks except 
in the case of new or greatly modified loco- 
motives. Descriptive matter under the 
diagrams has been revised to accord with 
the latest available particulars. 

This edition contains dimensioned draw- 
ings of 127 locomotives, each printed on 
one side of the page only. This method 
has been adopted as the most economical 
of paper in all the circumstances, as it 
facilitates the production of further reviscd 
editions with the use of the maximum 
number of existing plates, and necessitates 
reprinting only the leaves requiring modi- 
fication ; in addition, new leaves may be 
inserted in their appropriate position. 


Speed Indicators with and without 
Recorders for all Classes of Railway 
Service.—In our issue for October 1, on 
p. 327, we published a short review of a 
booklet in French on the well-known Hasler 
range of speed indicators and recorders. We 
have now received from the Hasler Telegraph 
Works, 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 
the English edition of this book, which deals 
comprehensively with four instruments as 
follow: ‘‘ Teloc ’’ A.1031 Speed Indicator, 
‘Tel’? RT. 835 Speed Indicator & Re- 
corder, ‘‘ Teloc’’ RT. 935 Speed Indicator 
& Recorder, and “ Tel’’ RT. 1036 Speed 
Indicator & Recorder. The first part of the 
book provides general descriptions and 
instructions for use. The second part gives 
a full technical description with explanatory 
illustrations of the interior mechanism. 
Installation and maintenance are discussed 
in the instructions for use. For driving the 
instruments there are the alternatives of 
flexible and rigid-shaft transmission ; line 
diagrams illustrate applications of both 
kinds of drive. Folding diagrams give 
details of the construction of the “ Tel” 
R.T. 835 instrument. 
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The Scrap Heap 


Passenger 
contributed 
Red Cross 


Employees of the London 
Iransport Board have 
£20,000 in pennies to the 
Penny-a-Week Fund. 

* * * 


been right to the end, Pam, 
aren’t any seats.’’ 
‘How awful, Cath—we shall 
travel in this ‘ Ladies Only’ 
ment !’’—From The Evening 


« x . 


I’ve 
and there 
have to 
compart- 
Ne ws. 4 


In five days recently the L.M.S.R. 
dispatched to the ports 53,069 mailbags 
containing 424,000 parcels for prisoners- 
of-war. Seven special trains and 286 
vans were needed for the consignment 

* . * 

HOLDING THE Hanp LAMP 

anyone explain why so many rail- 
when giving a hand signal to 
driver or guard, think it indispensable to 
hold the hand lantern at an angle of 45 
degrees and point the light at the neigh- 
bouring barrage balloon, while whistling 
themselves purple in an attempt to draw 
attention to a practically invisible signal ? 


«Can 
waymen, 


. *« . 


RAILWAYS 
effort to 


MINOR PROBLEMS OF THE 
It has required six months’ 
enable the secretary of the L.M.S.R 
Locomotive Sports Club, at Sowerby 
Bridge, to secure a permit to enable him 
to buy a football from a local sports out- 
fitter. The departments he has dealt with 
include the Ministry of Transport, Ministry 
of Labour, the Factory Inspectors’ Depart- 
ment, the Board of Trade, the Regional 
Iransport Department, the District Trans- 
port Department, and the head office of the 
L.M.S.R. He-has also been interviewed by 
officials from Manchester and Hudders- 
field.—From ‘“‘ The Yorkshire Post.” 
** * * 
has sent us a pro- 
performance of ‘“ Lady 
on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 7, 1903, at the Midland Hotel, Man- 
chester. The cover of the programme is 
reproduced below. As was recalled in our 


Victorian 
Amateuré 
Players. Plavers.§ ** 


One of our readers 
gramme of a 


Windermere’s Fan,”’ 


rr 


FOUNDED 1998 


“1 ADY 
WINDERMERE’S 
FAN.” 


Midland Halil. 
Midland Hotel 
MANCHESTER. -< 


i= r\ = el 
BS tat teh SS x! pr) Overture 7-20 

\ ee [Curtain to Rise 7-30. 

GING Ca ! Carriages 10-2 

ye oa PROGRAMME 24. 
September 3 issue, the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester, was opened on September 4, 
1903, and the programme states that the 
play was the first performance on the stage 
of the Midland Hall, Midland Hotel, 
Manchester. 


Pet 7— 
2a 
—¢ 


* * * 
No fewer than fifteen Southern Railway 


stationmasters and agents have 
completed 50 years and are still 


goods 
service 
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in harness. Among them are Mr. H. C. 
Greenfield, Stationmaster at Waterloo, 
and Mr. E. Card, Stationmaster at 
London Bridge. 

Fifty-two retired stationmasters of the 
company have returned to various clerical 
duties to assist during the war. 


* * * 


As SHE IS SPOKE 

Foreigners who learn English find it 
difficult enough without its many collo- 
quialisms. One wonders what an English- 
speaking foreigner would have made of a 
remark heard at a bookstall yesterday. 
The speaker was a lady, who said: 

‘You haven’t by any chance a diary, 
have you?”’ 

Not only would he have been puzzled 
by the mode of speech—a fairly common 
one in these parts—but when he saw a 
railway timetable passed over the 
counter he would think it stranger than 
ever. The combination of timetable and 
diary which we know so well in Scotland, 
although the latter section is the less 
important, is invariably referred to as a 
diary. Even visitors from the South are 
puzzled by the term.—From The 
Glasgow Herald.’ 


. « * 


THe NON-SMOKER 

A repatriated wounded prisoner from 
Germany, Corporal Walter Wallace, of 
the Royal Scots, was travelling to his 
home at Chippenham to see for the first 
time his baby daughter. This incident, 
which occurred during the journey, is 
told in his own words: 

‘“‘At Paddington the sergeant who was 
escorting me found two seats in a com- 
partment. He pulled out his cigarette- 
case and gave me one. Immediately a 
civilian in the carriage drew our atten- 
tion to a notice, and said abruptly, ‘ No 
smoking.’ 

‘The sergeant 
repatriated 
have no 


‘ This is a 
wounded soldier. Surely you 
objection to his having a 
smoke?’ The man answered, ‘I have. 
This is a non-smoker.’ So we got up 
and went out into the corridor and stood 
to have our smoke. Thank God this was 
not typical of the reception we found in 
England. Everybody else has been mar- 
vellous.’’—From The Evening News.’’ 


replied, 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT “ BIGGEST 
EVERYTHING ’ 

The suggestion that there ought to be 
set up a special department of the Govern- 
ment to prosecute the Government when 
it offends against its own regulations was 
made by Alderman Sir Charles McRea, 
presiding at Guildhall recently. 

The City Alderman had before him a 
stock and share, dealer, summoned for 
breaches of the Paper Control (No. 48) 
Order by distributing ‘‘ advertising circu- 
lars ’’ in connection with his business 

Sir Charles McRea said : The Govern- 
ment has prosecuted this man, but who is 
going to prosecute the Government? In 
this case it has thought it necessary to use 
five summons forms when one would have 
served the purpose. If that is not wasting 
paper, I would like to know what is. It 
seems to me that there ought to be a special 
department set up to watch the Government 
and prosecute it when it offends agaist its 
own regulations. One department of a 
borough council will prosecute another, 
and I do not see why the Government 
should not do likewise. In fact it is the 
biggest waster of paper, iron, steel, rubber, 
and everything else, and there is nobody to 
prosecute it If such a departmont as I 


WASTER 0} 
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have suggested were created, I think 
would be the busiest Government depart- 
ment of all.”’ 

Mr. Stephenson, who prosecuted for the 
Ministry of Supply, said he would report 
the remarks to the proper quarter 

* * * 
travelled on the 
Underground to town recently read 
a message from their old friend, Billy 
Brown. A plea—in verse as usua!—its 
language most polite—for escalator pas- 
sengers to stand upon the RIGHT. 


Passengers who 


ALATORS 


a rT 
pm f JA 
fr. i £4 


award for adding two 


£10 


Send suguestions which must be on a posteard to 
‘Billy Brown’ London Transport, 55 Broadway. 5.W.1 
not later than December 19. 1913 


lines to this couplet 


Vie devieton of the Haurd's Pubticns Officer det le tinal 








Here’s another 


bright suggestion 


Standing RIGHT 


prevents cong »stion 


‘‘The message is in couplet form,”’ said 
Billy Brown today. 

‘A verse requires another 
it I will pay. 

‘ All entries must be sent to me 
postcards, and arrive 
‘At London’ Traysport’s 
Broadway, 55. 

‘* £10 will be the 
would you make 
That my verdict will be 

usual, I hear.’’ 
So pencils now—and 
time to make a start. 
Please bear in mind that London 
Transport staff cannot take part 
And, Poets of the Underground, ont 
final thing remember— 
The last date for ‘vour 
19th of Decembez. 


one, and for 


offices 
winning prize, 
it clear 

final, 


that 


paper, yr it’s 


entries is the 
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RHODESIA 


Railways and the Government 

\t a recent session of the Northern Rho- 
desia Legislative Council the unofficial 
members passed a motion expressing the 
opinion that the Rhodesia Railways should 
be acquired as soon as reasonably possible 
by a public-utility company or board, on 
which all territories concerned should be 
represented ; and that the company or 
board should control all forms of transport. 

It has been stated that Professor S. H. 
Frankel, Head of the Department of 
Economics & Economic History at the 
Witwatersrand University, has been inves- 
tigating questions relating to the control of 
the Rhodesia Railways on behalf of the 
three territories concerned—Southern Rho- 
desia, Northern Rhodesia, and the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate. (The question of 
the future of the railways of Rhodesia was 
referred tc in an editorial note on page 350 
of our October 8 issue, in which it was stated 
that a commissioner is to be appointed by 
the British Government to investigate a 
proposal, made by that of Southern Rho- 
desia, for the Governments of Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate to obtain con- 
trol of the railway system in their terri- 
tories.—Ep. R.G.). 

New Rolling Stock 

lo assist mainly in the conveyance of 
base metals for export by Rhodesia for war 
purposes, the supply of six locomotives 
and 100 wagons to the Rhodesia Railways 
has been arranged. : 


UNITED STATES 


Increasing Railway Employment 

rhe trend of railway employment is still 
upwards. By mid-June the number of 
railway employees in the U.S.\. had 
reached 1,381 560-——-representing an increase 
of 32,384 in one month—and was 6-84 per 
cent. greater than the comparable figure for 
1942. Taking the average staff employed 
from 1935 to 1939 as the peacetime unit of 
100, and allowing for seasonal variation, the 
staff level in June, 1943, had reached 135-4. 
Every category of employment showed an 
increase, both over the May, 1943, and the 
June, 1942, figures. Over the vear, the 
largest individual increase was one of 11-57 
per cent. in the number of vardmasters, 
hostlers or engine shed staffs, and switch 
tenders (shunters) ; the professional, clerical 
and general group showed a 10-6 per cent 
Curiously enough, although the 
maintenance-of-way and structures group 
showed the smallest increase of any over the 
year (3-04 per cent.}, it showed the largest 
gain (7-39 per cent.) over the single month 
from May to June of this vear. 


Increase 


Baltimore & Ohio Locomotives 
Locomotives of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad are now being painted blue, lined 
out in gold and red, instead of dark green. 
Clearer numerals and lettering on the cab 
and tender sides are being used, and the 
names carried on the cabsides of express- 
passenger locomotives are being removed. 
Where names have been used to distinguish 
locomotives, in the case of the ‘‘ President ”’ 
Pacific series of the ‘‘ P.7”’ Class, the class 
number only will be used in future for 
official purposes. 
Rebuilt «* Colonial ’’ Dining Cars 
3etween 1923 and 1930 the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad built 20 dining cars of a dis- 
tinctive design, and furnished the interiors 
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OVERSEAS RAILWAY AFFAIRS 


(From our correspondents) 


in a way suggestive of the charm and 
elegance of colonial days, with Adam ceil- 
ings, colonial pewter sidewall light-brackets, 
cut-glass ceiling globes, Hepplewhite chairs, 
and Sheraton sideboards. The construction 
of the vehicles was well up to modern stan- 
dards, and made use of all-steel bodies and 
6-wheel bogies ; later, air conditioning was 
installed. Due to the difficulty of obtaining 
period replacements, during a_ recent 
general overhaul, the Car Department 
modernised three of the vehicles; stream- 
line exteriors and rounded roofs were sub- 
stituted for the clerestory bodies, and the 
interiors were modernised in such a way as 
both to increase their attraction and to 
reduce maintenance costs. The seating 
capacity of each vehicle has been increased 
from 36 to 48; continuous strip-lighting 
has replaced the previous fixtures; and 
brighter colour schemes, including those of 
the carpets and curtains, have been adopted. 
The ‘ Colonial” cars are named after 
various women prominent in early American 
history, such as Martha Washington, Betsy 
Ross, and others. A start has been made 
with similar work on dining cars such as 
those in service on the Royal Blue, National 
Limited, and Columbian streamline trains ; 
further vehicles will be dealt with as they 
come into the shops. " 
Travelling Carriage-Cleaners 

In normal conditions, internal cleaning of 
American coaching stock is carried out in 
the yards in which the trains are stored and 
marshalled ; but the present intensive use 
of stock is such that, on many coach rosters, 
turn-round margins at terminals do not 
allow adequate time for this work. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad therefore has ap- 
pointed a smartly-uniformed team of 
women travelling-cleaners, armed _ with 
short brooms, dustpans, rubbish bags, and 
dusting cloths, who travel to and fro 
between selected points, cleaning and tidy- 
ing the cars throughout each train, and in 
this way each servicing a number of trains 
daily. This practice was a regular feature 
in peacetime in some European countries, 
and has been tried to a limited extent in 
Great Britain. 


ARGENTINA 


Professional Meetings 

\ meeting of the River Plate Branch of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers was 
held in Buenos Aires on August 11, when two 
papers dealing, respectively, with ‘‘ The 
Measurement of Temperatures ’’ and ‘ The 
Measurement of Fluids’ were read by 
Messrs. C. G. Tisdall and B. S. Stevenson. 
Both papers were illustrated by graphs, 
lantern slides, and models of the various 
instruments described. In the unavoidable 
absence of the Chairman of the Branch, 
Mr. P. J. Dawes, Major O. Steven, M.C., 
presided ; after the reading of the papers 
there was a discussion. 


ITALY 


Increases in Traffic 

rhe number of passengers conveyed in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, over 
the Italian State Railways exceeded by 
27..9 per cent. the total in 1940-41; and 
the total of passenger-km. was 28 per cent. 
higher. The tonnage of goods conveyed 
over the State Railways was 3-59 per cent. 
more than in 1940-41; the number of 
tonne-km. increased by 19-9 per cent. 

A comparison between the last full pre- 
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war year (that ended June 30, 1939) and the 
year ended June 30, 1942, shows the follow- 
ing increases for the State Railways: 
passengers carried, 70} per cent. ; passen- 
ger-km., 86-3 per cent.; goods tonnage, 
33-7 per cent.; and tonne-km., 98-4 per 
cent. 
Railway Route Mileage 

The total route length of privately- 
owned railways in Italy was approximately 
5,935 km. (3,688 miles) on June 30, 1942. 
Narrow-gauge lines aggregated a route 
length of about 3,775 km. (2,346 miles), of 
which the State Railways accounted for 
some 595 km. (370 miles). 


SWITZERLAND 


Double Track on Gotthard Route 
Some details of the dates at which 
doubling has taken place on the Gotthard 
route are given in the Bulletin of the Swiss 
Federal Railways. The main Gotthard 
route between Immensee and Luino was 
opened throughout as a single line on 
June 1, 1882, but in the following year 
double track was in use through the great 
tunnel between G6schenen and Airolo. 
Nothing further was done for seven years, 
but after that period doubling was effected 
as follows : 
1890-96 Airolo—Giubasco 
1892-93 rn ... Erstfeld—G6schenen 
1896 , ... Erstfeld—Flielen 
1904 ae ... Immensee—Briinnen 
1912-15 Maroggia—Chiasso 
wmm21S .. ... Lugano-Melide 
1922 — ... Giubasco—Al Sasso 
1934 aoe ... Al Sasso—Rivera 
1942 ae ... Taverne—Lugano 
1943 doe ... Sisikon—Flielen 
The sections Brunnen-Sisikon, Rivera- 
Taverne, and Melide-Maroggia, a total of 
about 10 miles, remain to be doubled. 
Whereas on the principal sections of the 
route provision had been made, of varying 
kind, to _ facilitate eventual doubling, 
between Briinnen and Fliielen this was not 
the case. Lack of sufficient documents 
made the work of the engineers much more 
difficult than it need have been. The 
heavy engineering works and consequent 
high cost required for the doubling of this 
section were reasons why practically no 
consideration was given to it until 1919. 
Even then etfect was not given to the plans 
for some time. Indeed, not till 1934 was 
the matter seriously resumed. 


SWEDEN 


Bergslagen Railways Results 

The report for 1942 of Bergslagernas 
Jarnvags Aktiebolaget, which owns and 
operates the most important private railway 
system in Sweden, shows gross receipts of 
kr. 8,990,000, compared with kr. 8,500,000 
for 1941. The former figure includes 
kr. 6,170,000 in respect of the company’s 
share in the profit of the G6teborg-Dalarne- 
Giavle group of private railways, which are 
operated as one with the Bergslagernas 
Jarnvagar. After providing kr. 1,680,000 
for debt service; kr. 870,000 for general 
expenditure, pensions, and social welfare ; 
kr. 1,350,000 for taxation, and after allocat- 
ing kr. 2,730,000 to renewal fund, there was 
a net profit of kr. 2,360,000, against 
kr. 2,320,000 for 1941. <A dividend of 5 per 
cent. (same) was paid absorbing kr. 1,260,000. 
\ sum of kr. 1,000,000 was allocated to dis- 
posal fund; kr. 280,000 to investment 
reserve ; and an additional kr. 400,000 to 
renewal fund; and kr. 1,340,000 was 
carried forward. 

The Bergslagernas Jarnvagar handles a 
heavy iron-ore traffic originating in the 
mining area around Falun, in central 
Sweden. 
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London & Birmingham Railway 
Hotel & Dormitories 


Some details of the origin of the present L.M.S.R. Euston Hotel 


N an editorial article on ‘‘ Railway 

Hotels and the Transport Industry,’’ 
which appeared in our September 10 
issue, it was pointed out that from the 
opening of the Euston Dormitories (now 
Euston Hotel), to Queens Hotel in Leeds 
in 1937, railways have been a major 
factor in the hotel business both for 
resorts and business purposes. The 
Euston Hotel was a pioneer in the rail- 
way-owned hotel business, and we are 
indebted to Sir William Wood for a copy 
of the prospectus which was issued in 
April, 1838, from which we have ab- 
stracted some details relating to the 
original building. 

This prospectus was issued by the board 
of the London & Birmingham Railway, 
and it was sent to each proprietor of that 
company, offering shares at the nominal 
value of £25 in the new company to be 
called London & Birmingham Railway 
Hotel & Dermitories. No indication of 
the amount of capital required to be 
raised in the new company was given in 
the prospectus which, however, contained 
an illustration and plan of the proposed 
hotel and dormitories (reproduced here- 
with). 

The prospectus stated that for the 
accommodation of passengers by the rail 
way, it was proposed that an hotel and 
dormitories should be established on an 
extensive and unappropriated piece of the 
company’s ground, in front of Euston 
Station, leaving sufficient space for a 
handsome approach to the principal 
entrance. The hotel was to be erected 
on the east side, and the dormitories on 
the west. It was also intended that the 
directors of the London & Birmingham 
Railway Company for the time being 
should be trustees of the land, at a 
nominal rent, and have power to form 
a company with the requisite capital, to 
be raised by shares of £25 each. The 
trustees were to have entire control of 
the buildings and ‘‘ to agree with one or 
two respectable tenants for the occupa- 
tion, at rents calculated to afford ample 
remuneration to the shareholders for their 
outlay.’’ 

The building on the east 
irranged forall the purposes of an hotel, 
with a spacious coffee room for the 
accommodation of the inmates of it and 
of the persons in the dormitories who 
might be desirous of availing themselves 
of the hotel coffee room. The building 
on the west to be arranged for dormi- 
tories, and “‘ divided into as many rooms 
of convenient dimensions as the allotted 
space would admit of.”’ A proportion 
of the number of rooms was to have small 
sitting or dressing-rooms attached to 
them, so that passengers might be accom 
modated on their arrival with a sleeping 
room, and, if required, a sitting room; 
each apartment was to be charged at a 
price varying according to the floor and 
scale of accommodation. A coffee room 
be established in the same 
breakfast and refreshments, 
but the house was not to be licensed for 
wine and spirits. The dormitories were 
to be altogether a separate establishment 
from the hotel. Baths in ‘‘ convenient 
situations ’’’ were to be erected in both 
buildings. 

It was further proposed that a space of 
ground near these establishments should 


was to be 


was also to 
building for 


be appropriated to a mews for the con- 
venience of persons requiring post horses, 
and for the standing of horses and car- 
riages at livery. 

The charges of every description, in- 
cluding attendance in the hotel, dormi- 
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tories, and mews, were to be regulated 
according to a scale which every person 
would have the opportunity of inspecting, 

Construction was begun in‘the autumn 
of 1838, and completed in about a year. 
The hotel on the eastern side was named 
the Euston, and that on the west the 
Victoria. In July, 1881, they were 
joined by a large new central block, 
with the road passing through an arch- 
way in it, as is the case today. Thence. 
forward, the whole building was known 
as the Euston Hotel. 


(See editorial note, page 450) 
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Post-War Improvements in Goods Wagons 


Suggested means for facilitating the faster running of freight trains 


(From a correspondent) 


NE of the most important pieces of 
work remaining to be done in this 
country, in connection with the improve- 
ment of rolling stock for freight traffic, is 
the tackling of the problem of continuous 
brakes. It is practically certain that the 
matter would have had to come up for 
serious consideration sooner or later, for it 
must be remembered that throughout 
most of the 1930’s we witnessed the most 
important general speeding-up of train 
operation in the whole of the present 
century. Nor were these remarkable 
results secured without the expenditure of 
a notable effort and a great deal of 
ingenuity by the staffs concerned. Track 
occupation became a burning question. 
Signalling installations, especially those 
in the areas of great towns and railway 
junctions, had to be redesigned and new 
equipment installed; modifications were 
made largely to facilitate the operation 
of much longer trains at much higher 
speeds. The track was improved; atten- 
tion was given to the provision of pass- 
ing places for the slower trains, and the 
lesign of the facing points for such loops. 
Throughout all this bustle and develop- 
ment, the ordinary British goods train 
has plodded on practically unchanged. 
Three-link chains are the rule for coup- 
lings; continuous brakes are confined to 
express freight traffic. For the latter, a 


much larger number of vehicles has to be 
provided with continuous brakes than 
can ever be actually engaged on express 
freight workings, and the surplus (which 
carry the brake gear in case they may be 
required for express work) are used indis- 
criminately on the ordinary unbraked 
train, where the brake gear can do 
nothing to justify its existence or its 
capital cost and is a mere encumbrance, 
adding to the dead weight of the train. 
Theoretically, it sometimes happens 
that a number of vehicles, with con- 
tinuous brakes, or with pipes only, can 
be placed next to the locomotive so that 
the front part of the train is braked con- 
tinuously. We believe this to be at the 
very best a poor solution to the problem, 
and only to be considered as a make- 
shift. Very careful handling of the train 
is called for, and accidents have occurred 
through the injudicious use of the brake, 
followed by the unbraked vehicles surging 
forward into the braked portion, before 
the guard has had time to apply his hand 
brake to the last vehicle. At the worst, 
this ‘‘ partial braking ’’ becomes a mere 
farce; for there are numbers of instances 
in which the practice could be adopted, 
but no attempt is made to do so. The 
sight of a freight train in which the first 
fifteen or twenty vehicles have continuous 
brakes, with the pipes coupled between 


459 


them, yet with the pipe to the engine 
left uncoupled, is by no means rare. 

The provision of continuous brakes is 
naturally closely related to that of the 
provision of a standard coupling; in any 
case the three-link chain would have to 
go. Upholders of the present system will 
no doubt argue that loose couplings 
enable the locomotive to ‘“‘ pick up’”’ 
gradually a train which it would be 
unable to move, were screw or automatic 
couplings employed. In other words, a 
comparatively small engine now handles 
very heavy trains, and our large engines 
much bigger trains, than would be pos- 
sible with continuous brakes: However, 
there are other considerations, such as 
track ‘occupation, which will eventually 
override any such arguments. For all its 
alleged economy in locomotive power, 
the loose-coupled train is a great sinner 
because of the slowness and caution with 
which shunting must be done, to avoid 
damage to couplings and to the wagons. 

A last point, which really concerns all 
railway rolling stock, is the need for a 
different method of braking than on the 
tread of the wheel. Some kind of brake 
drum might be made to give better 
results than the present method, which 
tends to pick the wheels up off the track 
and inevitably leads to rough riding. It 
would be a great advance if, when the 
big problem of fitting continuous brakes 
to freight vehicles is eventually faced, we 
could at the same time be ready with an 
alternative to the existing method of 
braking. , 

(See editorial article, page 453) 








Secondary Air in Locomotive Fireboxes 


Some considerations in attempting to improve combustion of fuel 


TH! efficient combustion of the fuel is 
me of the primary aims of the loco- 
tive designer in deciding the type and 
proportions of boiler and firebox for any 
particular class of engine. Unfortunately 
even the nearest approach to complete 
ymmbustion is often far from satisfactory, 
because the variables affecting the oxidation 
process are so numerous and so difficult to 
i] 
he nature of the fuel itself, the rate and 
manner of firing, the ratio of the air open- 
ings between firebars to the total grate 
area, and the actual design of firebox and 
boiler tubes, all influence the final result 
n different degrees. 

An important cause of waste, which is 
not always as easy to detect as might be 
imagined, is the ejection of unburnt or 
partially burnt particles of coal from the 
himney. Obviously.a black smoky cloud 
shot out by the exhaust steam is a rough 
indication, if it is continued for more than 
afew minutes. There is literally more in 
this form of waste than meets the eye. 
When a shovelful of coal is fired, the larger 
lumps will naturally drop on to the grate, 
but much of the finer matter will be drawn 
by the flow of gases through the firebox 
and tubes, and though they may ignite 
while on their way through the tubes, 
their energy-release will be too late to add 
usefully to the heat developed in the boiler. 
In this connection it should be remembered 
that a certain time interval, albeit small, 
is essential for the combustion of even quite 
small particles of fuel, for the process itself 
volves the bringing of the particles to the 
temperature of ignition, the vaporisation 
of the moisture content, and the distilla- 
uon—and subsequent burning—of the 


volatile hydrocarbons before the combustion 
of the carbon content can begin. 

A convenient method of admitting and 
controlling oxygen passing into the firebox, 
in such a manner that a reasonable approach 
to complete combustion can be secured at 
all times, has long been sought by loco- 
motive engineers. It is not too much to 
suppose that the greater part of the un- 
burnt fuel or carbon escaping from the 
chimney could be made to yield its heat 
if a suitable proportion of oxygen in the 
form of secondary air could be introduced 
above the burning fuel on the firebars. At 
present, secondary air is normally ad- 
mitted through the firedoor, and conse- 
quently suffers from lack of adjustment 
of the rate of admission. 

Many attempts have been made to 
secure the. desired result; the classic 
example—though we are by no means 
sure it: was the earliest—was that 
introduced in 1855 by the celebrated 
D. K. Clark in his locomotive de- 
signs for the Great North of Scotland 
Railway.* Asthetic rather than practical 
gains from smoke prevention were prob- 
ably the motive behind this invention, for 
it must be remembered that the emission 
of smoke from locomotives was much more 
seriously regarded in those days than it is 
now. The device comprised sixteen holes 
in the firebox, communicating with the 
outer air, about a foot above the firebars, 
eight in a row at the front and eight at the 
back. Each hole was provided with a 
steam nozzle which was designed to induce 
an inward flow of air. The _ internal 





* “Locomotive Engineering and the Mechanism 
of Railways,’’ by Z. Colburn (T. Collins, London, 1871) 
vol. 2, Plate XLII 


diameter was about 2 in., and the tubes 
through which the air was conveyed were 
screwed into both inner and outer fire- 
boxes, like hollow stays. The apparatus 
does not seem to have been adopted by any 
other railway, though it was a feature of 
‘Great North’’ practice for many years, 
so it cannot be considered as unsuccessful, 
In the middle eighties, James Manson 
modified the design and enlarged the holes 
to 3 in. diameter.* 

On the London & North Western Rail- 
way, John Ramsbottom fitted two circular 
doors, controlled from the footplate, in 
front of the firebox; these controlled the 
admission of air under the brick arch. 
These were abandoned by F. W. Webb. 

In later times, and in other countries, 
blowers forcing preheated air above the 
firebed level have been the subject of ex- 
periment; and ‘thimbles’’ forming air 
inlets have been fitted along the sides of 
the firebox, but no device of outstanding 
supremacy seems to have materialised. 
Tests in the U.S.A. have shown that with 
a rate of firing of 185 lb. per sq. ft. of 
grate, the thickness of the fuel bed varying 
from 6 to 12 in., the whole of the air supplied 
through the firebars was used up at a level 
about 4in. above the grate. Kreisinger has 
shown? that the ratio 

Weight of air supplied 

Weight of fuel gasified 
stays practically unchanged ; the value is 
about 7/1. In other words, less than 
half of the amount of air theoretically 
needed to bring about complete combus- 
tion—about 15 lb. per Ib. fuel—is likely 
to arrive through the fuel bed. The rest 
of the air required should therefore be 
introduced above the level of the fuel bed 
to ensure that the combustion of the fuel 
is completed. * 


* “ History of the Great North of Scotland Rail- 
way,”’ by Sir Malcolm Barclay-Harvey (Locomotive- 
Publishing Co., London, 1940) p. 194 

+ U.S. Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. 135, ‘‘ Com- 
bustion of Coal and Design of Furnaces ”’ 
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An Efficient Junction Renewal 


Expeditious relaying of a complicated point and crossing on 


the L.M.S.R. in Scotland 


wear and tear, it 
to renew the con- 
nections between the station dock lines 
and sidings and branch A up and down 
lines, as well as the diamond crossings 
from the dock lines and sidings which 
link up with branch B, at a certain 
junction on the L.M.S.R. in Scotland. A 
site diagram is reproduced to illustrate 
the position of the work. Altogether 
685 yd. of track had to be dealt with, 
including 8 obtuse crossings, 13 new 
acute crossings, 3 sets of double slips, 
3 sets of-type ‘‘B’’ switches, and one 
set of catch points. The double-line 
Branch B as it approaches the station 
first cuts across the up and down main 
lines by 4 plain diamond crossings, which 
were not part of this renewal pro- 
gramme. Next, the branch B crosses the 
double line branch A, and continues in 


DYE to ordinary 


became necessary 


a trailing direction past a shunting head 
line on its way to the dock platforms. 
The old layout consisted of 1 in 10 
acute and obtuse angle _ crossings 
throughout, giving a straight run into 
the platforms. In order to conform to 
Ministry of Transport standard regula- 
tions, the new obtuse crossings had to be 


of an angle of 1 in 8, and this sharper 
angle necessitated a considerable slue of 
branch B at the signal box, and pre- 
cluded the. possibility of splitting the 
work into two or more separate opera- 
tions. The old maierial consisted: of 
90-lb. obtuse crossings laid in 1920-22, 
and the acute crossings of the diamonds 
were of 95-lb. material laid in 1929. New 
95-lb. R.B.S. materials were used 
throughout in the new design, which was 
based on the standard permanent way 
equipment drawings. The new design 
simplified the layout in that a single slip 
diamond at the station end was replaced 
by two single connections, this being pos- 
sible because of the shorter length occu- 
pied by the 1 in 8 obtuse crossings. 

A complete assembly drawing of the 
layout was prepared, upon which were 
shown the positions of all rail joints and 
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prepared and levelled in the goods yard, 
about }-mile by rail from the actual! site, 
There the work was set out five days 
later. On the final site the work was 
pegged out also, and the Signal Depart- 
ment was informed of the new positions 
of the switches. This department was 
thus enabled to proceed with the placing 
of cranks and timber soleplates, and also 
the renewal of the point rodding in a 
better alignment. Channel rodding re- 
placed the old tubular material. 

Previous to this, timbers had been de- 
livered at the temporary site, and a start 
was made to place them in position two 
days after the setting out of the work. 
Due to wartime conditions, the usual 
31-ft. timbers were replaced bv two 
shorter lengths, butt-jointed, the joints 
in adjacent timbers being staggered. All 
timbers were in position ten days later. 

By the use of a 6/7}-ton steam crane, 
the unloading and placing of the steel 
and iron work was begun on the next 
day and completed in a week, and in 
this period also the Signal Department 
had begun to fix locks, lock-bars, and 
other fittings. The whole of the drilling 
of timbers and screwing in the layout was 
done by means of a petrol-electric unit 
driving boring and screwing machines. 

Two straight white lines were set out 
on the timbers of the work, both parallel 
to the original survey base line on the 
actual site. This facilitated the’ lining 
up of the timbers on the ground during 
the relaying operation. In order to locate 
the timbers at the proper spacing, laths 
were placed along the timber ends, and 
both timbers and laths were marked and 
numbered to correspond with the nomen- 
clature on the drawing. Painters were 
employed for two days marking the tim- 
ber and rails. 

For the transfer of the layout to the 
permanent site in readiness for the relay- 
ing operation on the selected Sunday, the 
materials were disconnected, as far as pos- 
sible in sections complete with timbers 
and signal fittings. Thus, for example, 
the slip diamonds were loaded into 
wagons in three sections. 

Access to the goods yard being from 
branch B, which is closed on Sundays, 
the materials were all removed from the 
yard before the Sunday of the relaying. 
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Site plan of the junction renewal 


timbers; these, together with the cross- 
ings, were numbered and lettered. The 
layout drawing was sent to the divisional 
permanent way workshops, and the new 
material (apart from  timbering) was 
assembled there, and _ inspected on 
a certain day. 

A site for the temporary layout was 
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The unit sections were loaded _ inte 
wagons, and taken to the workshop 
sidings at the far end of the station, the 
acute crossings, together with their tim- 
bers, being strung out opposite their 
permanent positions on the site. 

The relaying operations began on the 
Saturday night. when the signal fitters 
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General view of old alignment looking towards branch B General view of new alignment looking towards branch B 


disconnected the signal connections, and main-line traffic pass, this line being average time taken per cut ‘was 90 
the first portion of permanent way was affected only to a slight extent. Full seconds. In boring the ‘‘ blind ends ’’ of 
removed by crane at 3.5 a.m. on Sunday. possession was, of course, obtained of the the closures, a portable petrol drilling 
By 10.30 a.m. all the old materials had other lines. During darkness shaded machine was used. The speed of work- 
been removed, and at 11 a.m. the forma- Tilley paraffin vapour lamps were used. ing of the latter was two minutes per 
tion had been levelled throughout, and The removal of the screws in the old hole. 

the placing of the new crossing timbers work was assisted by the use of the The progress of the work is illustrated 
was begun. The whole of the new per- screwing machines, and oxy-acetylene in our photographic reproductions, for 
manent way was linked up by 9.30 p.m., burning plant dealt with obstinate bolts, which we are indebted to Mr. A. H. 
and the signal fitters completed their such as those holding down the crossing McMurdo, Divisional Engineer, Scotland, 
work at 10.45 p.m. Traffic on the up _ point rails. An oxy-acetylene rail cutter L.M.S.R., to whose designs and _ super- 
main line was not interfered with, and was used for those rail closures which vision the work was carried out by Mr. 
arrangements were made to let down had to be cut on the ground, and the C. Marsden, District Engineer, Irvine. 


Old alignment at station end The complete. new layout at station end 
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RAILWAY 


PERSONAL 


Mr. Richard F. Summers, Chairman of 
Joha Summers & Sons Ltd., and a Director 
of the United Steel Cos. Ltd., has been 
appointed a Director of the London Mid- 
land & Scottish Railway Company. 


Mr. David Dobbie, M.1I.Loco.E., who, as 
recorded in our October 15 issue, is retiring 
from the position of District Locomotive 
Superintendent, Polmadie, L.M.S.R., was 
educated at Stanwix School, Carlisle, and 


Mr. David Dobbie 


District Locomotive Superintendent, 
Polmadie, L.M.S.R., 1935-43 


the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. In 
1897 he commenced an engineering ap- 
prenticeship with Cowans, Sheldon & Co. 
Ltd., St. Nicholas Works, Carlisle, and in 
1903 he entered the service of the former 
Caledonian Railway at Stirling. Later he 
was transferred to St. Rollox Works, where 
he was engaged on the construction and 
repair of locomotives, and was for six 
years draughtsman on the design of loco- 
motives and carriages. In 1910 he became 
Test Inspector of Material, and for eight 
years from 1912 was attached to the 
Running Office as Assistant, in which 
capacity he was responsible for carrying 
out all coal, oil, and mechanical tests 
during that period; among his other 
duties was that -of testing enginemen in 
their mechanical proficiency and knowledge 
of rules and regulations. He then was 
appointed Works Manager at Perth, and 
after the amalgamation was transferred to 
the works of the former Highland Railway 
at Inverness, where he was in charge of 
the C.M.E. Workshops and Outdoor Mach- 
inery Services. For a period he served at 
the Kilmarnock Works of the former 
Glasgow & South Western Railway, and 
in 1930 was appointed Assistant Works 
Superintendent at the C.M.E. Workshops, 
St. Rollox. Five years later he was ap- 
pointed Locomotive Superintendent for 
the Polmadie District, embracing Hamilton, 
Greenock, and Princes Pier. Mr. Dobbie was 
Chairman for two sessions of the Scottish 
Branch of the Institution of Locomotive 
Engineers, and has read papers before the 
Institution. 
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Mr. William Edward Carr Lazenby, 
A.M.Inst.T., Assistant Chief Officer for 
Labour & Establishment, L.M.S.R., who 
retired from the company’s service on 
October 30, entered the service of the 
former Midland Railway in 1899 in the 
General Manager’s Office, and received 
training and experience also in the Traffic 
and Goods Departments, particularly in 
staff problems. He became Chief Clerk, 
Industrial Questions Office, General Mana- 
ger’s Department, in 1920, and was ap- 
pointed Staff Assistant, General Manager’s 


Mr. W. E. C. Lazenby 


Assistant Chief Officer for Labour & 
Establishment, L.M.S.R., 1931-43 


Department, in 1922. On the grouping 
in 1923, he was made Staff Assistant to 
Assistant to General Manager, Euston, for 
staff and labour matters. When a Chief 
Officer for Labour & Establishment was 
appointed by the company in 1927, he was 
made Assistant to that officer; and in 
1931 he was appointed Assistant Chief 
Officer for Labour & Establishment. Other 
positions which Mr. Lazenby held were 
Secretary, Midland Railway Sectional 
Councils; Chairman, Railways Staff Con- 
ference Committee from 1923; Chairman, 
R.E.C. Staff Committee Sub-Committee ; 
advocate for the main-line railways at the 
Railway National Wages Board & In- 
dustrial Court from 1928; member of 
National Railway Shopmen’s Council, 
National Railway Electrical Council, and 
all L.M.S.R. sectional councils; repre- 
sentative of the main-line railways on the 
Chapter-General, and on the Council, of the 
Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
of which Order he was made a Knight of 
Grace by the King in 1941; representative 
of his company on the Ambulance Com- 
mittee, and on the Ambulance Sub-Com- 
mittee, of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion; Chairman, L.M.S.R. Ambulance 
Delegates Conference ; one of the appointed 
representatives of the Railway Companies’ 
Association to the British Employers’ Con- 
federation ; L.M.S.R. representative on 
the Council of the British Association 
for Commercial & Industrial Education; 
A.R.P. Controller, L.M.S.R. Headquarters, 
Watford ; and Chairman, L.M.S.R. Opera- 
tic Society. 


NEWS SECTION 


Mr. S. T. Clayton, District Locomotive 
Superintendent, Rugby, L.M.S.R., who, 
as recorded in our October 15 issue, has 
been appointed District Locomotive Super- 
intendent, Polmadie, received his technical 
training at the Horwich Works of the 
former Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway, 
and at the Horwich Technical Institute. 
In 1917 he was appointed Foreman Fitter 
at Low Moor locomotive shed, and became 
Locomotive Shed Foreman at Sowerby 
Bridge in 1919, and Running Shed Fore- 
man at Lower Darwen in 1920. He was 
appointed Assistant District Locomotive 


Mr. S. T. Clayton 


Appointed District Locomotive Superintendent, 
Polmadie, L.M.S.R. 


Superintendent at Carlisle (Midland Divi- 
sion, L.M.S.R.) in 1928. While in that 
post he acted, from April to December, 
1934, as Chairman of the Locomotive 
Operations Analysis Committee, Midland 
& Central Divisions. In 1935 he was trans- 
ferred to Manchester as Assistant (Engine 
Utilisation & Accommodation) in the office 
of the Divisional Superintendent of Opera- 
tion. He was appointed Assistant (Loco- 
motive Maintenance Section) in the office 
of the Divisional Superintendent of Opera- 
tion at Derby in 1937. In 1938 Mr. Clay- 
ton became District Locomotive Super- 
intendent, Bank Hall, and in May, 1940, 
he was appointed District Locomotive 
Superintendent, Rugby. 


Mr. Frank Probert, A.M.Inst.T., Assistant 
District Superintendent, Lincoln, L.N.E.R., 
who, as recorded in our October 15 issue, 
has been appointed District Superintendent, 
Lincoln, entered the service of the former 
Great Central Railway in 1905 as a junior 
clerk in the Chief Goods Manager’s Office, 


London. Three years later he passed the 
company’s higher-grade examinations, in 
the first of which he took second place and 
thus qualified for a four-years’ course of 
training in the work of the principal depart- 
ments. In February, 1914, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Rolling Stock Con- 
troller, and during the war served in France 
with the Royal Engineers (R.O.D.), and 
was mentioned in dispatches. On return- 
ing to the position of Assistant Rolling 
Stock Controller, Mr. Probert served on 
the R.C.H. Common User Committee, and 





Mr. Frank Probert 


Appointed District Superintendent, 
Lincoln, L.N.E-.R. 


took an active part in the preparation of 
the all-line scheme for the control and dis- 
tribution of freight rolling-stock on the 
L.N.E.R., on the amalgamation After- 
wards he was attached to the Superinten- 
dent, Southern Area, for special duties, and 
in 1924 was appointed Chief Clerk in the 
District Superintendent’s Office, Maryle- 
bone. A year later he was appointed 
Assistant District Superintendent at 
Grimsby, and in 1926, when the district 
was extended, was transferred to Lincoln 
Mr. Probert is a _ foundation 
Member of the Institute of Transport 


Mr. HENRY 
We regret to record the 
November 2, of Mr. Henry 
tary and Manager, County 
ways Joint Committee. Mr. Forbes, who 
’ the staff of the Great Northern 
(Ireland) in 1888, was appointed 
and Traffic Superintendent, 
Donegal Railways Joint Com- 
1910. 
Wood 


THe Latt FORBES 


death, on 
Forbes, Secre- 
Donegal Rail- 


joined 
Railw y 
secretary 
County 
mittee in 
Sir William 


writes 


President, L.M.S.R., 


I have heard with very deep regret of 
the death of Henry Forbes, for the 
last 38 vears has managed County 


Donegal Railways I last him 
as ever at his work 


who 
the 
Saw some 
6 weeks ago as active 
in Donegal on the railway which owed s« 
much to his initiative and resource, and 
knew him will deeply regret his 
that to die in harness 
would have wished 
miles of 3 ft. gauge 
managed in difficult circum 
a unique history, even for an 
Irish narrow-gauge railway, and from being 
operated by steam locomotives has been 
converted gradually for % of its train-miles 
to oil and petrol operation. A description 
of the various devices Forbes employed in 
this transfer would make interesting and 
imusing reading. I well remember his 
early experiments with the engine of a 
second-hand Ford car and the pride with 
which he displayed his first car with a 
diesel engine and his explanation that he 
had the exhaust turned on the track in 
order to kill the weeds and mainten- 
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his car, and with the recent development 
of his export traffic from Donegal of turf, 
he converted some old carriages into 
trucks for the purpose. 

The results of his labours can well be 
seen in the fact that not only did he 
succeed in keeping all the line open despite 
the effects of the 1914-19 war with its re- 
action on prices, but year by year he 
nursed it round to a remarkable degree of 
prosperity in the circumstances of 
Donegal and turned an operating loss into 
a net receipt of £16,000, equal to 25 per 
cent. of the gross receipts. 

He was a unique railwayman, with 
vision and a great fund of humour, and 
though he lived for his work, he also had 
a great fund of knowledge outside it, 
from Celtic mythology and Irish history 
to the Spanish Armada, the French 
Revolution, the Napoleonic Wars, and 
the flora and fauna of his beloved county 
of adoption. , 

An unforgettable and lovable character. 


of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers has awarded a Webb Prize to 
Mr. A. E. Tattersall, Assistant Chief 
Engineer (Signals), L.N.E.R., for his paper, 
read before the Institution on November 17, 
1942, on “ Railway Signalling and Com- 
munications.”’ ; 


The Council 


We regret to record the death on Octo- 
ber 25, in his 79th year, of Mr. John Albert 
Hill, of the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage 
& Wagon Co. Ltd., after nearly 66 vears’ 
service. Mr.. Hill started his career in 
1877 with the Oldbury Railway Carriage & 
Wagon Co. Ltd and, n after the 
amalgamation in 1902 of the Metropolitan, 
Ashbury, Oldbury, and Lancaster Railway 
Carriage & Wagon Companies and Brown 
Marshall’s & Company, he was appointed 
Buyer of the new Metropolitan combine. 
For many years now, however, Mr. Hill 
had been head of the Shipping Depart- 
ment, and had become well known in the 
shipping and transport world On the 
completion of his 60th year of service, the 
company made him a presentation as a 
mark of its esteem 


soon 


G.W.R. APPOINTMENTS 

The Great Western Railway announces 
the following appointments : 

Mr. W. M. Hitchcock, Assistant District 
Manager, London, to be District 
Goods Manager, Liverpool, vice Mr. A. E. 
le Cheminant, who, by agreement with the 
Minister of War Transport, has been ap- 
pointed Railway Liaison Officer at Birken- 
head (from October 18) 

Mr. H. D. Poole, Chief General Clerk, 
Chief Manager’s Office (Rates), 
Paddington, to be Assistant (Rates Depart- 
ment), Chief Manager's Office, 
Paddington (from November 1) 

Mr. G. M. Smith, Chief Clerk, District 
Manager’s Office, Newport, to be 
Assistant to Mineral Traffic Manager, 
Chief Goods Manager’s Office, Paddington 
from November 1). 

Mr. C. Bullock, Clerk-in-Charge, Chief 
Manager's Office (Salvage), Pad- 
dington, to be Assistant Claims & Salvage 
Agent, Chief Goods Manager’s Office, Pad- 
dington (from November 1). 

Mr. W. Lampitt, Outdoor Representa- 
tive, Chief Goods Manager’s Office (Work- 
ing), Paddington, to be Assistant District 
Goods Manager, London (from October 18). 

Mr. L. F. B. James, Outdoor Representa- 
tive, Chief Docks Manager’s Office, Cardiff, 
to be Assistant Dock Manager, Barry Docks 
(from October 11). , 
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Mr. R. B. Temple 


Appointed District Goods & Passenger Manag 
Lincoln, L.N.E.R. 


Mr. R. B. Temple, M.Inst.T., Acting 
District Goods Manager, Leeds, L.N.E.R., 
who, as recorded in our October 15 issue, 
has been appointed Distiict Goods & 
Passenger Manager, Lincoln, joined the 
clerical staff of the Passenger Department 
of the former North Eastern Railway at 
Kirbymoorside in 1911. Subsequently he 
served at a number of stations on both 
Goods and Passenger Department work, 
and as relief clerk; during the war of 
1914-19 he saw service with the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps. In 1920 he was ap- 
pointed to the staff of Sir Alexander Butter- 
worth in the General Manager’s Office ; and 
after the amalgamation he continued to be 
at headquarters at York, in the Divisional 
General Manager’s Office, until the end of 
1927. He then was appointed Station- 
master at Pickering, and from February to 
November, 1931, held a similar position at 
Hatfield In the latter month he became 
Stationmaster, Southend In 1933 he took 
charge of the then newly-formed Goods 
Development Section in the Goods Mana- 
ger’s Office, York, in which post he under- 
took commercial research and development 
work, together with the administration of 
the North Eastern Area Goods Department 
canvassing organisation. In March, 1939, 
he was made Assistant District Goods 
Manager, Leeds, and in September of that 
became Acting District Goods Man- 
ager there, in the absence of Colonel 
W. E. Blakey on military service [his 
post covers portions of both the Southern 
and the North Eastern Areas). While at 
Leeds, Mr. Temple served as Railway 
Liaison Officer to the Regional Transport 
Commissioner, as a member of the Yorkshire 
Road/Rail Conference, and as_ railway 
representative on the North Eastern 
Regional Canal Conference. Mr. Temple is 
interested in staff training and initiated the 
first L.N.E.R. training centre for station 
clerical staff, at Scarborough, in 1942 


ye ir 


Captain John C. Kubale, who is now in 
the Royal Engineers, was among those 
made a Member of the Order of the British 
Empire (Military) in the recent awards 
for distinguished service in the Middle 
East. In civil life Mr. Kubale is 
Development Engineer of Metropolitan- 
Vickers-GRS Limited, and is well known 
in the railway world as an expert on 
mechanised hump yards. 
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TRANSPORT SERVICES AND THE WAR—214 


G.W.R. Special Trains 

war began, the G.W.R. has run 
55,000 special trains for Government per- 
sonnel and stores. 


Since 


Staggered Hours in London 

In the area there are 
now 51 groups—four 
more than for 
staggering hours of work affecting the 
daily traffic movements of more than 
500,000 workers. We refer to this in an 
editorial note, page 450. 


Greater London 
local transport 
last winter—responsible 


London Bus Shelters and Stop Posts 

Since last winter, 267 more roadside 
shelters have been installed along the 
Central Area and Country bus routes of the 
London Passenger Transport Board; in 
addition, a further 150 are to be erected in 
the near future. 

The replanning of about 10,000 stopping 
places on 1,586 miles of bus, tram, and 
trolleybus routes is practically finished. 
This winter there will be uniform scheme 
of stopping places in all districts. To 
reduce congestion on the pavement, a large 
number of “‘ split stops ’’ is being arranged. 
Where now several routes stop at one post, 
they will be divided between two or more 
posts, if space allows 


Provincial Buses as Ambulances 

\t Exeter, 14 buses of the Western 
National Omnibus Co. Ltd. (an associate 
of the G.W.R. and one of the Tilling 
group of companies) have been turned 
into ambulances for use in emergency. At 
first they were fitted for 10 stretchers, but 
it has now been found possible, in order 
to make the best use of the vehicles and 
drivers available, to take 14, with a seat 
for the nurse attendant and the special 
box holding medical equipment. At a 
ush, in fact, 3 more stretchers could be 
ken in, making a total complement of 

Equipment is now ready to convert 
1 further 15 buses at short notice, should 
the necessity arise, bringing the fleet of 
ambulances up to 29. ‘‘ Although the 
coach bodies were on rather old chassis,”’ 
Mr. Eric F. Horobin, the Traffic Manager, 
has stated, ‘‘ there is no doubt that for 
utility purposes they are ideal. I have 
been told by those who have to work 
with them that our ambulance buses are 
most convenient to load and unload; more 
so, in fact, than many 
vehicles.’’ 
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Improved S.R. Train Lighting 

\s we recorded briefly last. week (page 
441), the Southern Railway has provided 
some 25,000 shades and 18,000 electric lamp 
bulbs to improve blackout travel. The 
changeover, which is now complete, has 
necessitated modification to the fittings 
or wiring of more than 4,000 carriages. The 
main alteration has been on the inner 
suburban electric trains, which now have 
two white lights instead of one blue and 
one white light. Outer suburban electric 
trains continue to have one blue and one 
white light, as these trains run into the 
coastal area where blue lights only are at 
all times obligatory. The concession made 
last February that the white lights will not 
be extinguished at stations still holds good. 
The lighting arrangements on main-line 
steam and electric corridor trains remain 
unaltered. 

During an air-raid Alert, blue lights only 
will continue to be the rule on all trains 
except the inner -suburban electrics, which 
will then have no light at all. These im- 
provements are dependent for their con- 
tmuance on passengers co-operating by 


other converted 


keeping blinds down. One window un- 
covered means that all white lights in the 
whole train must be extinguighed by the 
guard. Considerable thefts of railway electric 
light bulbs have been experienced ; apart 
from the question of dishonesty, the bulbs 
are useless for domestic lighting. 


Lifts in South Africa 

Extra petrol is to be granted to South 
\frican motorists who give lifts. Arrange- 
ments have been made for pedestrians to 
purchase books of 3d. tickets, and to sur- 
render one ticket to the motorist for each 
lift; 40 tickets secure the moterist petrol 
for 50 miles. The 3d. goes to any war 
charity nominated by the motorist. 


German Postal Vans in Sweden 

After the termination of the German 
transit traffic through Sweden for Finland 
and Norway in August last, an agreement 
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Some of the fleet of Western National buses 
(See accompanying 


was made between Sweden and Germany 
whereby Germany was granted running 
powers in respect of German postal vans in 
transit between Germany, Finland, and 
Norway. The number is restricted to 
28 postal vans a week, and each one is 
allowed a complement of three to four postal 
employees clad in mufti. Two armed 
Swedish policemen are said to accompany 
each van. 


Norwegian Sabotage 

In an effort to deter sabotage by 
Norwegian patriots, the Germans are 
arranging for Norwegian hostages to travel 
on every train likely to be attacked. The 
intention is that the hostages, chosen 
from prominent Norwegians, would be 
shot immediately if there were any inci- 
dent during the journey. More Norwegian 
civilians are being used as guards on rail 
way lines and bridges exposed to attack. 


The S.N.C.F. Makes the Best of It 

Precise information concerning the work 
ing of the French railways since the armis- 
tice with the Axis has necessarily been 
difficult to obtain. The armistice placed 
very heavy restrictions on the use of certain 
materials by the French National Railways 
Company (S.N.C.F.), except where work 
had to be done which the enemy judged 
would be useful to its own plans, and the 
position has, of course, become progres- 
sively more serious. The old-established 
Revue Générale des Chemins de Fer continues 
to be published, doubtless under strict 
German censorship, and details have been 
allowed to appear in that journal of the 
steps taken by the French authorities to 
instruct the staff in measures necessary 
to insure the most economical use of 
essential materials, such as lubricants, and 
to design improved forms of fittings 
intended to achieve the same. object. 
Reclamation of scrap and building up of 
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worn parts have been adopted energetically, 
and nothing which will effect a saving is 
being neglected. Large numbers of German 
vehicles have to be dealt with, and instruc- 
tions on the handling of them figure 
prominently in the programme. 


German Potato Transport Control 

A German Order issued on September 27, 
and effective at once, provides that potatoes 
in small consignments may not be conveyed 
as express goods, nor as ordinary or acceler- 
ated fast goods. It was announced that 
this measure had been taken in order to 
relieve the fast goods services of the 
Reichsbahn. 


Standardised German Tank Wagons 

An Order recently issued by the Physi- 
kalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt (German 
Physical-Technical Research Station) 
specifies standard measurements and equip- 
ment for German four-axle high-capacity 
tank wagons. These specifications were 


converted for use as 


paragraph) 


emergency ambulances 


published in the Reich Gazette No. 184, and 
apply also to privately-owned tank wagons 
of the types concerned. High-capacity 
tank wagons are to bear a special indication 
that they comply with the required stan- 
dards. 


Increased Hungarian Goods Rates 

It may be recalled that increases averag- 
ing 50 per cent. were made in the passenger 
fares of the Hungarian State Railways in 
April last. Luggage rates were increased 
by 50 per cent. on July 1. On the latter 
date, also, goods rates were increased by 
25 per cent. and express goods rates by 
40 per cent. Import and export rates are 
also affected, excepting where international 
through rates are applied. For these, an 
increase is envisaged for a later date. Cer- 
tain goods are exempted from the increase, 
such as milk, firewood, iron ore, and stone 
for road-building. The rate facilities 
granted for firewood have recently been 
extended to June 30, 1944. 


German Roads in Russia 

Very heavy German censorship would 
appear to have been imposed upon the 
transmission abroad of details of a report 
recently published in Germany on the road 
communications in and approaching Ger- 
man-occupied Russia which have been 
established by the Germans. This report 
outlined the position as it was in July, 1943, 
and described the condition of the main 
roads, which are called ‘‘ Dg” (Durch- 
gangssirvassen, or through roads). They are 
described as providing communications 
over long distances similar to the roads 
between Berlin and the Pyrenees. The 
only details which have reached us, but which 
a well-informed correspondent says may be 
regarded as typical, are those relating to 
road “‘Dg IV.” This is stated to link 
Lemberg (Lwow) the capital of Galicia, 
with Stalino, the capital of the industrial 
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Donetz area, a distance of some 930 miles. 
“Dg IV” runs via Krivoj Rog, the most 
important iron ore centre in Southern 
Russia, and crosses the Dnieper at Dnie- 
propetrovsk. The first section in the west 
was stone-paved for a distance of about 
248 miles and had been widened from 
34 metres to 6 metres (11 ft. 5 in. to 
19 ft. 8 in.) but the balance consisted of 
earth roads or tracks crossing Southern 
Russia as a “‘ loose bundle of irregular ruts ’’ 
as the report puts it. This earth road was 
improved by laying a stone platform along- 
side it. This is used during bad weather ; 
the earth road may be used only when the 
weather (and thus the road conditions) 
are favourable 

Although from these brief 
road would appear to be very far from 
constituting a finished military work, an 
enormous labour force is said to have been 
absorbed in its construction. For example, 
250,000 persons are stated to have 
been working along this road in August, 
1942, exclusive of auxiliary labour, of 
which 80 per cent. consisted of female 
workers (aggregating 100,000 women). 
Every description of working method, from 
the use of the most up-to-date road-making 
plant down to primitive hand labour was 
employed. Mechanised transport was rein- 
forced by haulage by some 25,000 “ panje ; 

‘The name “ panje horse” is that 
by the Germans to the small horses 
generally used on farms in Poland and 
Southern Russia; its haulage value is 
slight. The “ panje cart ’’ is a type of small 
country vehicle used by the farmers in these 
regions. The German Todt Labour Organi- 
sation is said to have assembled and used a 
fleet of more than 1,000 ‘ panje carts ”’ in 
building road ‘‘ Dg IV.’ 
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Reichsbahn Evacuation 

[The wholesale transfer of 
population from danger areas to regions 
thought to be safer from air attack is a 
heavy task with which the German Reichs- 
bahn is faced at present. Several methods 
have been evolved and are being applied 
according to whether evacuation takes 
place after or before an air attack. If the 
population of a town, which has been more 
or less destroyed, has to be evacuated, 
train accommodation requirements cannot 
be assessed easily and precisely, as it is 
stated that telephone communications are 
generally cut In such cases the Reichs- 
bahn sends as many empty train sets as 
possible to the evacuation stations or 
halting places and organises a_ shuttle 
service to a temporary concentration point, 
with a view to removing as many persons 
as possible within the shortest space of 
time. Only when this is accomplished are 
the evacuees distributed to the various 
final reception areas. Thus the evacuation 
takes place in two stages To enable the 
Reichsbahn to apply this method, a large 
number of train has been withdrawn 
from all parts of Germany and concen 
trated at points in or near the danger 
areas It is admitted that this measure, 
absorbing a great many carriages, Is a 
handicap to the normal traffic require- 
ments, but it is regarded as necessary in 
the special circumstances. 

Planned evacuation of danger 
expectation of air attack is effected in a 
different way. In addition to the special! 
train services and welfare measures pro- 
vided for by the N.S.V. (Nationalsozialis- 
tische Volkswohlfahrt, or Welfare Organ- 
isation), the accommodation of normal 
trains is increased and additional trains 
are organised for evacuees, but ‘“‘ admission 
tickets "’ have had to be introduced for 
various fast trains in order to avoid ex- 
cessive overcrowding The most difficult 
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problem, though, is the luggage traffic. 
In the early period of the Berlin evacuation, 
stations were greatly congested with heaps 
of luggage. In the meantime, emergency 
luggage reception offices have been estab- 
lished, and the methods of acceptance of 
luggage have been simplified; moreover 
the position is said to have been improved 
by the institution of special fast luggage 
trains. 


War Railway Traffic in America 
In the first 18 months of United States 
participation in the war as a belligerent, 
from the date of Pearl Harbour, U.S.A. 
railways moved more than 20 million troops 
a total distance of 17,105 million passenger 
miles, including the conveyance of upwards 
million recruits to their training 
centres. Approximately 90,009 troop move- 
ment orders have been issued to the rail- 
ways, and these have called for the use of 
214,881 sleeping cars, 72,368 coaches, 
49,987 baggage and kitchen cars, and 
101,881 box, flat, gondola, and refrigerator 
wagons. The average size of train required 
for the movement of 1,000 troops with their 
equipment has been 294 passenger and 
freight vehicles, all bogie stock. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, the railways have been 
called upon to move more than 80 million 
tons of freight and express traffic for the 
{ : Army. 
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U.S.A. Winter Resort Trains 
Banned 

This winter the United States Office of 
Defense Transportation has refused to 
authorise any additional trains or sleeping 
cars to handle traffic to and from Florida, 
the Gulf Coast, Arizona, California, and 
other winter resort areas. Since the general 
order freezing passenger train schedules 
which was issued by the O.D.T. on Septem- 
ber 26, 1942, two additional trains between 
New York and Southern Florida, one by the 
Atlantic Coast and the other by the Sea- 
board Air Line route, have been authorised, 
and a third train between Washington, 
D.C., and points in Florida ; these services 
have continued in operation daily since first 
scheduled, and it is explained that they are 
designed to handle increased passenger 
traffic resulting from the concentration of 
military, naval, and war establishments in 
the south-east. In normal vears_ the 
through passenger traffic between the 
North-Eastern States and Florida is well- 
nigh doubled during the winter season, and 
there are numerous long-distance winter 
resort trains in other directions, both to and 
from New York and Chicago 


Increased Use of Refrigerator 
Wagons 

From September 1, 1943, an amended 
Order of the United States Office of Defense 
Transportation made it compulsory, instead 
of (as previously) permissive, for the rail- 
use refrigerator wagons, where 
available, instead of box wagons for certain 
classes of westbound freight. The position 
arises from the fact that the movement of 
fresh fruit and vegetables from Pacific Coast 
areas brings into the Eastern States large 
numbers of refrigerator wagons’ which 
normally return empty, while, on the other 
hand, the movement of war materials to the 
West Coast results in an accumulation of 
box wagons there for which no return east- 
ward traffic is available. The refrigerator 
wagons have less internal space than the 
box wagons, and up to three of the former 
may be used in substitution for one of the 
latter. Hitherto it has been permissible to 
use only refrigerator wagons owned by the 
Pacific Fruit Express and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway in making such 
substitution, but it will be made in future 
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without restriction. Two refrigerator 
wagons are to be used, if available, in syb. 
stitution for one bogie box wagon up to 
40 ft. 7 in. long, and three as substitutes for 
a box wagon from over 40 ft. 7 in. to 
50 ft. 7 in. long, for transcontinental west- 
bound full carload shipments into the States 
of California, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, and 
Utah. 
The Quebec Conference and the 
C.P.R. 

Some information concerning the advance 
preparations and detailed arrangements 
made to accommodate the distinguished 
personnel and working staffs of the Quebec 
conference in the famous Canadian Pacific 
hotel, the Chateau Frontenac, have recently 
become available. Dr. E. H. Coleman. 
Canadian Under Secretary of State 
Chairman of what was known for conveni- 
ence as the Canadian co-ordination com- 
mittee of the conference, and as such was 
responsible for providing both living 
quarters and working facilities for the 650 
to 700 persons either taking direct part or 
assisting in the conference. He held a 
similar position at the time of the Royal 
visit in the spring of 1939. 

He was informed of the approaching 
conference a few days before July 30. On 
that date, he conferred with Mr. D. ( 
Coleman (his brother), the President & 
Chairman of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, to seek his assistance in taking 
over the Chateau Frontenac to house the 
military and working personnel of the 
conference. Though he was empow 
to do so, Dr. Coleman did not say why the 
Government wanted to commandeer the 
hotel, but it is obvious that the head of the 
C.P.R. realised that the Government would 
not have made such an _ extraordinary 
request unless some very important persons 
were expected. 

The occupancy and advance reservations 
of the Chateau Frontenac indicated that 
normally the hotel would be used nearly to 
its capacity of about 1,100 beds in 624 
rooms. Nevertheless, guests in the hotel 
and those who had booked reservations for 
what was to be the conference period had 
to be notified that they would be unable 
to use the accommodation. During the 
conference, there were between 500 and 600 
persons quartered in the Chateau, including 
military chiefs of staff of three nations 
and such well-known personages as Mr 
Eden, the Foreign Secretary. The delega- 
tions of the United Kingdom and _ the 


Was 


red 


-United States each numbered between 200 


and 250 persons, and there were some 85 
Canadians in the hotel. 

The bill for accommodation of these 
stafis and personalities in the Chateau 
which the Canadian Government is paying 
as host to the conference, has been esti 
mated by Dr. Coleman at approximatel\ 
$8,000 a day. The rates for the delegations 
were about $11 to $12 a day on the Ameri- 
can plan (including meals). In addition, 
$10 a day was paid for some 25 rooms used 
as offices 

As early as August I, officers of the U.S 
Signal Corps arrived in Quebec to select 
an entire floor at the hotel for the installa- 
tion of telephone, teletype, and other com- 
munications installations. The Canadian 
Army Transport division was also on the 
scene early to take over the St. Louis 
garage for the numerous military ‘cars 
used to transport those connected with the 
conference. 

Two of the best chefs of the Chateau 
Frontenac, who had joined the Air Force 
not long before the conference, were recalled 
and assigned to duty in the hotel kitchens 
to ensure that the guests were well looked 
after at meal times. 
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Ministry of War Transport Accident Report 


Scarborough, L.N.E.R.: August 10, 1943 


Major G, R. S. Wilson inquired into 
the collision which occurred at 10.57 a.m. 

August 10, 1943, at Scarborough, 
L.N.E.R., when the 9.5 a.m. express 
from Hull, consisting of 7 coaches drawn 
by 4-4-0 locomotive No. 2024, running 
20 min. late, was signalled in error by 
the station box signalman, H. W. 
Scholes, into No. 5 platform line, when 

had intended it should run to No. 3 
| und struck the coaches of the 11.18 
4m. ordinary passenger train to Hull, 
waiting for the engine to back on. The 
leading coach of the standing train had 


OVERBRIDGE- 


inclusive, 


the working in lines 3 to 9 
view 


which are not track circuited; the 
of the outer platform ends is good. 

Major Wilson found that the accident 
was due to the mistake made by Signal- 
man Scholes, who accepted full responsi- 
bility for it and made no attempt to 
excuse himself. He was quite unable to 
account for it, however. He knew that 
the express, being late, would have to be 
received in No. 3 line and recorded that 
fact when the train was offered. He had 
previously dealt with a railcar and trailer 
from ‘‘C ”’ road (see plan) to No. 9 plat- 


TO No. 5 PLATFORM LINE 


467 
on this occasion, but thought his atten- 
tion might have been momentarily 
diverted by conversation through the 
window with a shunter. 

Driver Langfield said he approached the 
station cautiously and passed the box at 
about 5 m.p.h. when a shout from. his 
fireman caused him to make a full brake 
application, but Major Wilson doubts if 
the speed was less than the usual 15 
m.p.h. at the spot. Had it been as low 
as Langfield said the train should have 
stopped short of the standing vehicles. 
It would not, however, have been reason- 
able to expect either man to appreciate, 
while running between the overbridge and 
the signal gantry, that No. 5 line was 
occupied, although the leading coach was 
just visible over that distance. 

The accident was due to the failure of 
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Diagram illustrating circumstances of collision at Scarborough, L.N.E.R., on August 10, 1943 


ts headstock smashed; the solebars, of 
comparatively light section, were driven 
part and 3 compartments were wrecked. 
The vehicle was fully loaded with a 
military detachment and 4 soldiers were 
l ’ Eight had to be detained in 
pital and 22 others were injured. 
There were no casualties in the express 
Res work was promptly taken in 
hand, and the last injured person 
rescued from the wreckage at about 12.35 
pm. The platform line was re-opened 
traffic at 3.30 p.m. It was a fine 
day, with a dry rail. The layout 

f the lines and signals concerned appears 
n the accompanying diagram. The 
station signal box is concerned only with 


was 


form, for which 33 points were reversed. 
When these vehicles were moved out to 
the departure line to leave the trailer 
there he restored points 8 but not points 
33 to normal. - Scholes was hand signal- 
ling the railcar back to No. 9 when the 
express was offered’ and he pulled f.p.1. 
levers 22, 9, and 34, locking 33 points 
reversed for No. 5 line. His recollection 
of pulling 37 signal was not clear, but 
he appears to have believed all the time 
that the route was set into No. 3 line. 
He knew No. 5 was occupied and it had 
been his practice always to place a collar 
on No. 37 lever after sending the empty 
coaches into that road about 9.45 a.m. 
daily. He could not explain his omission 


a man with a consistently reliable record 
and could have been prevented by track 
circuiting. The present traffic conditions 
do not call for such assistance, given the 
excellent view from the box. The station 
and signalling are old fashioned and 
awkward to work in many respects. Re- 
construction with colour-light signalling 
is contemplated, but if this has to be 
deferred the station should be included in 
any general extension of track circuiting 
undertaken after the war. A brake com- 
partment at the leading end of the stand- 
ing train would have made the collision 
less serious, but having regard to all the 
circumstances Major Wilson does not con- 
sider its absence a matter for criticism. 








Reorganisation of South 
Manchuria Railway 


administration of the South Man- 

Railway recently completed a 
reorganisation by transferring 
its headquarters from Mukden to Hsinking. 
rhe combined general management of the 
South Manchuria Railway and Manchukuo 

Railways at Mukden has been dis- 

d, but four important offices, namely, 

the general-secretariat, accountancy, equip- 

ment, and industry departments, in addition 

to several sections of the traffic office, 
remain there. 

New offices established at Hsinking com- 
prise the planning bureau, and the traffic 
bureau, formed as a result of the merging 
of the former offices of general affairs, 
transport, road traffic, and water transport. 
rhere is also a special section dealing with 
matters of defence. 

lhe general control of the 


churla 


vholesale 


S.M.R., 


hitherto exercised by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, has been transferred to the Japanese 
authorities in Manchuria, that is to say, to 
the Japanese ambassador at Hsinking and 
to the Governor of Kwantung ; but matters 
of importance are reserved for the Japanese 
Government. 








Canteens on the Southern 
F 
Railway 

On the Southern Railway, mess-rooms 
which were provided before the war for 
the purposes of making tea and heating 
food are giving way rapidly to canteens, 
particularly at the larger depots and rail- 
way centres. At Lancing, for example, a 
building has been provided recently to 
seat 750 persons at one sitting, and the 
kitchen has been fitted with the latest 
equipment. 

Among other canteens opened in the last 
twelve months are those at Stewarts Lane 


Feltham, Hither Green, Exmouth Junction, 
Slades Green, and Gillingham; and one 
provided for the quarrymen at Meldon 
Quarry fills a long-felt need, as the nearest 
town is four miles away. 

Three mobile canteens have been pre- 
sented to the railwaymen by men of the 
Argentine railways and are now in use at 
Guildford, Nine Elms Locomotive Running 
Depot, and Eastleigh Locomotive Depot, 
where, in due course, more permanent 
buildings will be provided. The mobile 
canteens then will be moved to other 
points as need arises. In addition, nine 
stand-by mobile canteens are always in 
readiness to be moved at a moment’s 
notice to wherever they may be needed, in 
case of a Blitz. They are loaded with provi- 
sions, and a volunteer staff is ‘‘at the 
ready ”’ to give every assistance. 

The canteens are open to any railway- 
man who may be on duty, and the main 
meal costs usually Is. or Is. 1d., which 
includes a hot cooked meal and sweet 
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Parliamentary Notes 
Government Policy for Post-War Transport 


The Earl of Listowel in the House of 
Lords on October 27 asked the Government 
whether plans were being prepared for the 
post-war development and co-ordination 
of our national system of transport. He 
said there was widespread public anxiety 
to know whether the Government was pre- 
paring plans for the future of transport, 
and, if so, whether those plans were suffi- 
ciently advanced for a public statement to 
be made. In the last few months increasing 
interest had been shown outside Parlia- 
ment in the post-war organisation of trans- 
port [he financial editor of The Times 
had pointed out that the failure of the rail- 
ways to stand up to trade depression 
between the wars was largely due to the 
absence of any long-term investment policy 
which they could rely on being carried out 
by the Government. Only this month the 
railway companies had republished certain 
articles that appeared in The Railway 
Gazette under the title of ‘‘ A National 
[ransport Programme.’’ Local authorities 
had shown recently that they were no less 
keenly interested than financial experts in 
the railway companies and business interests 
in what the Government might be doing, 
or possibly leaving undone, about the 
future of transport. He asked the Minister 
whether he had communicated any road 
projects to the Ministry of Town & Country 
Planning or to the Minister Without Port- 
folio, and, if so, what was the relation of 
his plans for road development and con- 
struction to the location of industry after 
the war. It was, in fact, impossible to work 
out any plans for post-war reconstruction 
in this country without, at any rate, a 
rough idea of how transport would be 
organised rhe most obvious requirement 
of transport after the war was that it 
should continue to be an efficient servant 
of the public by the carriage of goods and 
passengers as speedily and as cheaply as 
possible rhe first essential was the uni- 
fication of all the branches of internal 
transport under a common authority which 
had a plan and which had made it possible 
to run them during the war as a single 
tomplementary and co-ordinated service 


Allocation of Traffic 


Che Ministry of War Transport had been 
able to allocate to road hauliers, to rail- 
way, canal, and coastwise shipping com- 
panies the type of traffic to which they were 
best suited and‘which they could carry at 
the lowest cost to the consumer. The Lon- 
(lon Passenger lransport 3oard did before 
the war, for underground and _ surface 
transport in the London area, what had 
now been done on a national scale for all 
the major branches of transport rhe last 
Royal Commission on Transport which 
reported in 1931, agreed unanimously that 
without unification any attempts to bring 
about co-ordination would not be successful 
heir view had been reiterated this month 
by the railway companies, who said, in the 
public ation to which he had referred, that 
the problem was not any more a railway 
problem or a road, canal, docks.or air 
problem, but a transport problem Only 
if transport was looked at as a whole 
would a satisfactory solution be found 

The second essential of a satisfactory 
system of national transport, which again 
had been carried out during the war, was 
that it should be subject to a sufficient 
measure of public control and supervision. 

rhe war had produced a temporary solu- 
tion, of the problem by the placing of all 
transport under a Government Depart- 
ment presided over by Lord Leathers and 


harnessed to the war effort. But what the 
country needed now was a plan at any rate 
for a permanency. Had the Minister in 
mind any machinery for co-ordinating 


transport on a national scale after the war ? 


Lord Reith’s Plan 


Had he examined the advantages and 
disadvantages of a proposal put forward 
by an ex-Minister of Transport, Lord 
Reith, in a speech in that House on June 17, 
1942? The exact words used by Lord 
Reith were: ‘‘ | submit that there should 
be a national transport corporation cover- 
ing railways, road transport, canals, coast- 
wise shipping, and internal air services ; 
that the railways should be brought under 
unified management and become part of 
the corporation.’" He was authorised by 
Lord Reith to say that he adhered without 
qualification to those views. In actual fact 
Lord Reith appointed two of the foremost 
traffic experts to inquire into and report 
upon the transport problem in Great 
Britain. They drafted the text of a 
National Transport ill, including the 
complicated financial machinery for buying 
out existing owners 

He hoped that Lord Leathers had ex- 
amined with special care the possibility 
of handing over the wartime responsibilities 
of his Department to a national transport 
board which would continue to keep the 
goods and passenger traffic of road, rail, air, 
and water properly co-ordinated in a single 
transport system. Uf course the railways, 
roads, canals, inland airways and coastwise 
shipping would have their joint managerial 
boards at a regional as well as at a national 
level. The most important of these under- 
takings would continue to be the railways. 
The amalgamation of the four main-line 
railway companies and the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board under the Railway 
Executive Committee had already achieved 
striking improvements in efficiency and 
economy. The pooling of wagons, for 
instance, and the interchange of staff and 
locomotives were advantages of amal- 
gamation. It was true, of course, that 
after the war the optimum sizes of the 
administrative unit for the day-to-day 
operation of railway traffic might be 
regional rather than national, but that 
did not mean that the various regional 
authorities would not have to be under a 
central railway authority or board which 
would implement a common railway policy 
in matters affecting freight and passenger 
rates, labour conditions, capital develop- 
ment, and so on. The question to be 
decided was whether control of the railways 
should be restored to a private monopoly, 
the public being protected to some extent 
by statutory price-fixing machinery, or 
whether control should not be vested in a 
public board responsible in the last resort 
to Parliament and not to shareholders. 

An outstanding advantage of public 
control would be the linking of railway 
investment and price policy, and the 
financial policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment of the day. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was anxious to maintain full 
employment by ironing out the ups and 
downs of the trade circle, increased expen- 
diture on railway development could be 
used as a means of sustaining trade and 
preventing unemployment by being oper- 
ated as soon as bad times were thought to 
be coming It might also be possible, in 
addition to the execution of new works, to 
adjust freight rates so as to meet the onset 
of a trade depression. Those ideas were 
taken from the national transport pro- 
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gramme prepared by the railways, although 
the railways were hesitant to recommend 
the machinery which would make them a 
practicable proposition. 

Immediately after the war there would 
be immense and urgent need for capital 
expenditure both on renewals and replace- 
ments, and on fresh development, such as 
the further electrification in suburban 
areas. Could the Minister say anything 
yet about the attitude of the Government 
to the post-war financial policy of the rail- 
ways? The present system of leasing the 
railways to the Government was obviously 
an emergency measure—to be continued 
for one year after the war—and after that 
the public would be faced by a straight 
and inevitable choice between nationalisa- 
tion or national control bya public board or 
reversion to private ownership. He wished 
the issue of nationalisation could be lifted 
right out of the rut of Party policy. An 
issue of such magnitude should be decided 
on grounds of business efficiency and service 
to the public, and not by violent precon- 
ceptions about the merits of Socialism or 
private enterprise. 


Rail and Road Relationships 


Another problem that had to be faced 
immediately was the relationship between 
the railway companies and long distance 
road hauliers after the war. Had the 
Minister any scheme in mind to prevent 
that cut-throat competition between road 
and rail traffic after the war breaking out 
as soon as the war came to an end ? What 
was most needed was machinery for estab- 
lishing permanently the natural comple- 
mentary relationship between roads and 
railways. Would the 25,000 long-distance 
vehicles now subject to the directions of 
the Ministry be handed back uncondition- 
ally to their owners, and the Government 
monopoly of traffic travelling over 60 miles 
suddenly come to an end? He asked the 
Minister to consider whether the functions 
of his Ministry in that respect could not be 
discharged by a transport board, which 
would continue to control and supervise 
long distance road haulage by the holders 
of “A” and “ B”’ licences. 

The transport board, whether national, 
regional or local, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, would, by agreement 
with the railways, allocate to haulage firms 
the journeys less satisfactorily handled by 
rail, would enforce good conditions of 
employment on the roads, and would fix 
haulage rates at a reasonable level in rela- 
tion to costs. That would still leave 80 per 
cent. of commercial road users, shops and 
other business firms holding a ‘‘ C ”’ licence, 
outside the scope of public control. 

Lord Mottistone emphasised the im- 
portance of maintaining our shipping 
interests and not allowing anything to 
interfere with them. 

Lord Brabazon of Tara said that we had 
hired the railways during the war at the 
arbitrary figure of £43,000,000 a year. 
The railways had made an _ enormous 
amount more than that, and he would 
like to know what was going to happen 
eventually. Were we going to hold on 
to the railways until their net receipts fell 
below £43,000,000, and then hand them 
back, or what was going to be the policy? 
It seemed to him like a very immoral 
piece of sharp practice to hire the railways 
at a rate determined by yourself, to hold 
on to them until their earnings fell below 
that rate, and then hand them back to the 
companies. Some pronouncement should 
be made as soon as possible as to what was 
going to be done in the matter. It had 
been said that it was the intention to 
amalgamate the railways into one, and he 
thought that, having run them as one 
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system during the war, this would probably 
be the best time of all to get them going 
as one concern. Amalgamation or what- 
ever system they adopted for the railways 
was not going to put them in a very good 
position after the war unless they attacked 
some of those forces which were eating at 
their vitals, such as the long distance 
coach which had grown up into an industry 
of a very big size in this country. Certain 
legislation had been introduced about it, 
and it was not a very difficult problem 
for the reason that all long distance coaches 
in this country were held under two 
groups, and there was scarcely a company 
in England which was not half held by the 
railway Companies When they came to 
the hauliers they had a much more difficult 
problem to face. There were approxi- 
mately 60,000 hauliers in this country, and 
the fact must be faced that they were 
eating into the earning power of the railways 


Competition and Public 

Competition was a very wise and healthy 
thing in many walks of life, but he very 
much doubted whether it was a healthy 
thing in transport. It must be run as 
one entity, the various parts being 
complementary one to another. It was 
impossible to look to the future and think 
that they were going to allow all the 
lifferent forms of transport to run as 
separate entities competing against each 
other, because in the end the public would 
not benefit 

Lord Essendon said it would be a bad 
day for Great Britain if the coastwise 
shipping industry fell upon bad times. He 
was aware that coastwise shipping and the 
railway companies some time ago estab- 
lished between themselves a commercial 
understanding, but it was highly im- 
portant that those agreements should be 
broadened and extended to include all 


forms of inland transport. The salvation 
if the future of the coasting trade lay in 
due provision and arrangements being 


made between the parties concerned 
ad, rail, coastwise shipping, and canals 
alike—-for a sensible and effective scheme of 
co-ordination between those forms of 
transport, all working together instead of 
in separate compartments, and all working 
together also for the benefit of the com- 
The first requirement for 





munity: at large. 

the co-ordination of internal transport was 
to put it on an economic basis, so that each 
form of transport would stand on its own feet 
and cover its own reasonable economic needs. 


Lord Sempill said that to make proper 
use of all the facilities for civil air transport 
in these islands at the end of the war, it 
was essential that arrangements should 
ome under the control of a civil Ministry, 
and he suggested the formation of a Minis- 
try of Air Transport. He pointed out that 
ht by road averaged twenty times the 
speed of freight by rail, and said that that 
wa me of several explanations of the 
astonishing demand after the last war for 

vehicles in a country where railways, 
canals, and coastal ships were available. 
[he railway favoured bulk loads of some 
hundreds of tons per train, as only in such 
bulk was rail carriage remunerative, where- 
as the motor vehicle loads ranged from 
vt. to 10 tons, or not much more. The 
modernising of our road transport mech- 
anism required that a framework of motor- 
ways should be built so interlocked with 
our existing network that this traffic would 
willingly take itself out of the byways where 
it collected its loads and prosecute the re- 
mainder ofitsthrough journey on motorways. 

Lord Sandhurst wanted an assurance 
from the Government that there was no 
intention to do anything that would 
destroy private enterprise in transport, 
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The Earl of Cork & Orrery submitted 
that if there was to be Government control 
over the transport problems of this country, 
shipping of all sorts must be included, not 
with a view to stifling private enterprise, 
but to help it where necessary. 


The Minister’s Reply 

Lord Leathers (Minister of War Trans- 
port), replying to the debate, said that after 
the war we would, as never before, be 
dependent on export trade not only for 
our prosperity, but for our survival. There- 
fore, he had in the forefront of his mind 
the need to give every opportunity for 
trade, and particularly for the export trade. 
by providing a really cheap and efficient 
service. By “ cheap ”’ he meant a transport 
system so co-ordinated and run that it 
could provide, and did provide, the best 
possible service for the least real cost to 
the community as a whole. Whatever the 
merits of competition in stimulating enter- 
prise and efficiency, it must be evident that 
if it was carried so far as to undermine the 
stability of services essential to the com- 
munity and to the commercial interests its 
effect would ultimately prove damaging to 
the national interests. 

The war had made it clearer than ever 
before that the railways were a national 
asset which must be retained in full effi- 
ciency. That was absolutely necessary, not 
only for trade and industrial purposes, but 
for defence. From that it followed that the 
financial position of the railways must be 
firmly established. They could not allow 
so vital a service to be starved of proper 
maintenance and improvements because of 
shortage of funds or the inability to raise 
new capital. That could be met by placing 
the credit of the Government behind the 
railways, by nationalisation, and the same 
end could also be achieved by creating con- 
ditions under which the railway companies 
could operate on a reasonable profit margin. 
In deciding on their course, the Govern- 
ment would be influenced solely by prac- 
tical considerations and they would seek to 
obtain the best results with the minimum 
of dislocation. He did not believe that the 
‘‘square deal’’ proposals put forward by 
the railway companies before the war by 
themselves would solve the problem. Those 
proposals failed to reach the root of the 
problem, and he was firmly convinced that 
some more radical solution had still to be 
found, although he was not yet able to 
bring forward any precise suggestion. 

As to the railway agreement, he said 
that the Government had no intention of 
continuing to take the profits from the 
railways just for the sake of doing so for a 
period completely undetermined. He was 
quite sure that when the notice to terminate 
was finally given it would be dictated 
either by the circumstances of the time or 
by any new circumstances which might 
shape their course for the future. 

He could assure the Earl of Listowel that 
they were looking favourably on the sugges- 
tion made by the planners of the London 
County Council that there should be set up 
an investigating body to examine and report 
upon the railway layout involved in the 
County of London plans. The one point 
that stood out was rather the composition 
of that body, and in that wa he did not 
think that they would be able to conform 
to what was suggested by the planners. 

On the physical side of road construction 
and maintenance, he had placed definite 
proposals before his colleagues. They would 
have to be carefully dovetailed into plans 
for the location of industry and for town 
and country planning generally. His pro- 
posals took account also of road safety and 
amenity as well as traffic needs. 
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He was much encouraged by the progress 
which was now being made towards the 
amalgamation of the main associations of 
road hauliers, and he was hopeful that the 
lessons of co-operation and organisation 
which the war had imposed would not be 
lost. The existence of so many separate 
and small units in the road haulage indus- 
try vastly increased- the difficulties of 
bringing about any permanent co-ordination 
between it and other forms of transport. 
That was a factor of which full account 
must be taken. 

They must be careful in planning the 
co-ordination of road and rail to see that 
nothing was done to impede coastal shipping 
from fulfilling its full function. He added 
that co-ordination, and possible amalga- 
mation, of the Channel packet services was 
being examined by the railway companies, 
and certain of the coasting liner interests 
were pursuing schemes of consolidation 
which he hoped might lead to improved 
service to traders and a reduction in costs 
of operation. 

The place of the canal system in their 
future transport system was less easy to 
determine. [n some of the canals they had 
assets which they must use to the limit of 
their economic capacity, but it might prove 
desirable to abandon certain other water- 
ways originally provided to serve industries 
which had either declined or moved else- 
where. Docks and harbours were a very 
important link in our transport chain. The 
course of the war had seriously disturbed 
the balance of our ports, so that many 
had experienced serious loss of trade and 
consequent financial embarrassment. They 
must see to it that the ports, whether for 
foreign or coastal trade, were restored to a 
sound condition and well equipped. Dis- 
cussions were proceeding between the rail- 
way companies and the Dock & Harbour 
Authorities Association aimed at securing 
greater co-ordination between all dock and 
harbour undertakings. The railway com- 
panies were now in process of becoming 
members of the Association, and that was 
a most welcome development. 


Air Services 

Our island was so small and the train 
services between the main centres of popu- 
lation were, in peacetime, so good that 
the scope for internal air services was 
necessarily limited. But there would be 
a number of services, many of them in- 
cluding a short passage over the sea, for 
which the air was eminently suitable. 

The problems of post-war co-ordination 
of transport were far from simple, and 
they would not be solved on doctrinaire 
lines. Exploratory discussions were pro- 
ceeding with leaders of the various branches 
of transport, and before he propounded 
major proposals to the House he intended 
to satisfy himself that they were fair, 
workable and well calculated to achieve 
the object in view. They would not be 
daunted by the complexity of the issues or 
by the magnitude of the interests involved. 
Just as soon as he was satisfied that all 
the relevant facts, including the views 
expressed in the House that day, had been 
properly considered, there would be no 
timidity or hesitation in taking decisions. 

The Earl of Listowel said they had got 
certain crumbs of real encouragement, but 
he did not feel that any preparations were 
being made for the co-ordinated system of 
national transport which everyone desired. 
Nothing was being done to prevent a 
further extension of private monopoly 
after the war for essential public service. 
He did not feel that the issue of private 
monopoly versus public control was being 
fairly and squarely faced. 





















































































































































































































































Notes and News 


Pinchin, Johnson & Co. Ltd.—An 
interim dividend of 2} per cent., less tax, 
has been declared, the same as a year ago. 

L.P.T.B. (Valuation for Rating) 
Order.—The’ Minister of War Transport 
on October 19 made the London Passenger 
fransport Board (Valuation for Rating) 
Order, 1943 (S.R. & O., 1943, No. 1492) 


South Manchuria Railway to Reclaim 
Land.—<According to the official German 
news-agency, the South Manchuria Rail- 
way has decided to reclaim 12,500 acres of 
land in the delta of the’ River Taiuang for 
the cultivation of rice 


Manchester Liners and Air Powers. 

A resolution was passed at a meeting 
of Manchester Liners Limited on October 20 
in favour of obtaining the necessary powers 
to enable the company to own and operate 
air and seaplanes and aerodromes. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co. Ltd. 
The directors have declared a 
interim dividend for the year to March 31, 
1943, from surplus profits of } per cent., 
making with the guaranteed interest of 
1? per cent. a distribution of 2 per cent 
actual, less tax (same). 

Canadian National 
earnings for September, 
$36,946,000, an increase of $3,086,000 in 
comparison with September, 1942, and the 
operating expenses advanced from 
$25,028,000 to $27,521,000, leaving net 
earnings $593,000 higher, at $9,425,000, 
(Aggregate gross earnings from January I 
to September 30, 1943, amounted to 
$326,949,000, an advance of $56,122,000 
in comparison with the first. nine months 
of 1942, and the aggregate net earnings of 
$72,118,000 showed an improvement of 
$9,357,000 


Ottoman Railway Holding Co. Ltd. 
hree half-yearly payments on the com- 
pany’s holding of £707,950 Turkish 74 per 
cent. bonds, or £79,644 gross, were received 
during the year ended June 30, 1943, con- 
sisting of payments due June 1, 1942, 
December 1, 1942, and June 1, 1943 
Income from other investments was £5,212 
(£3,093), and the amount recovered or 
recoverable in respect of income tax was 
£1,926 (£2,082). \fter providing for 
Management expenses, taxation, and in- 
terest on advances, the net profit is £35,937 
(£26,367) Deducting £21,173 for interest 
at 3 per cent., less tax, on the outstanding 

A” and “B” there is £14,764 
£6,380) available for redemption ‘of the 
income debenture stocks. Since the date 
of the accounts the company has been able 
to redeem £38,348 ‘‘ B”’ income debenture 
stock, after meeting the full 3 per cent. on 
both the “ A’”’ and “ B”’ 
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Chemin de fer Biére-Apples-Morges. 


This Swiss company showed improved 
financial results for 1942 compared with 
those attained the year before. Working 


receipts amounted to 401,700 Swiss francs 


against fr. 362,000 in 1941), of which 
passenger receipts accounted for fr. 218,500 
(fr. 197,600), the highest figure ever re- 


corded Working expenditure rose from 
fr. 346,500 to fr. 361,700, and the working 
surplus amounted to fr. 39,922, the highest 
ever attained, compared with fr. 15,453 a 
year previously After providing for all 
charges, including the deficit incurred in 
respect of the company’s road services, 
the profit and loss account closed with a 
credit balance of fr. 7,922, which was used 
to reduce the debit balance brought in 


from the preceding year (fr. 140,498) to 
fr. 132,575. The company owns and 


operates the lines 


narrow-gauge 


Morges- 
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\pples-Biére (23 miles) and Apples-L'Isle- 
Mont la Ville (13 miles). Apples is about 
14 miles from Morges, which is on the Lake 
of Geneva, and on the Lausanne-Geneva 
main line, 8 miles from Lausanne. The 
electrification of the system was completed 
recently 

C.1.T. Loss for 1942.—Compagnia 
Italiana Turismo, the Italian official travel 
and tourist organisation, in which the State 
holds an interest, sustained a loss of 
1,379,731 lire in 1942, as compared with 
one of 2,219,447 lire in 1941. 

District Locomotive Superintendents 
Required.—Two district locomotive super- 
intendents, of age 30 to 35 years, are 
required by the Sudan Railways. Details 
are given in our Official Notices, page 471. 

British Electric Traction Co. Ltd. 
The directors have declared the following 
interim dividends on account of the finan- 
cial year ending March 31, 1944, payable on 


December 11, 1943, to stockholders regis- 
tered in the books of the company on 
November 11, 1943 :—6 per cent. cumula- 


tive participating preference stock—3 per 
cent. actual (the same), less income tax at 
the rate of 10s. in the £; 8 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred ordinary stock—4 per 
cent. actual (the same), less income tax at 
the rate of 10s. in the £ ; deferred ordinary 


stock—-15 per cent. actual (the same), less 
income tax at the rate of 10s. in the / 
Permanent Way Fatality.— Lord 


Stevenson in the Court of Session on 
October 21 gave judgment for the London 
& North Eastern Railway Company in a 
claim brought by Mrs. Redpath for pay- 
ment of £2,000 as damages for the death 
of her husband from injuries received 
while in the company’s employment. Mr. 
Redpath was engaged on repairs on the 
down track of the main Edinburgh-Aber- 
deen line, when he was struck by a regulai 
express passing on the up line Lord 
Stevenson was satisfied that Mr. Redpath 
received warning of the approach of the 
train, and that it was his (Mr. Redpath’s) 
failure to look for oncoming trains which, 
in his Lordship’s opinion, caused the acci- 
dent. 

United Steel Companies Limited. 
The report for the year ended June 30, 1943, 
states that the works and mines have been 
well employed throughout the vear. The 
profit, after making provision for deferred 
repairs, depreciation, and E.P.T., was 
{2,204,459 (£2,096,723). Transfers are 
made of £125,000 (same) to central reserve 
for obsolescence, of £1,290,000 (£1,154,000) 
to reserve for income tax, of £152,000 (same) 
to staff pension, etc., schemes. After de- 
ducting these items and allowing for direc- 
tors’ fees, and for debenture interest and 
redemption, there is an available profit of 
£408,506 (£435,979), and the balance 


brought forward was £477,156. The final 
dividend is 54 per cent., less tax, again 


making 8 per cent., less tax, for the year, 
and the carry forward is £499,662. 
County of London Plan Exhibition. 

On November 3, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., opened at the Royal Academy, Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly, W.1, the County 
of London Plan Exhibition (which was held 
at County Hall last July and August). It 
will be oper to the public at Burlington 
House from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on week- 
days, and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. on Sundays, 
until November 28 admission is free. 
Afternoon talks will be given as follows (at 
3 p.m. in each case): Sir Charles Bressey, 


C.B. (November 5); and Messrs. H. Alker 
Tripp, C.B.E., Assistant Commissioner 
(Traffic) of Police for the Metropolis 


(November 10) ; W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A. 
F.S.I., A.M.Inst.C.E., town-planning con- 
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sultant 
M.C., 


(November 
immediate 


15); W. H. Ansell, 
past-President, Royal 


Institute of British Architects (Novem- 
ber 17); and L. St. G. Wilkinson, M.C,, 
M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer & 


Surveyor, Wallasey, and President, 
tution of Municipal & County 
(November 25). 

G.W.R. (Extension of Time) Order. 
—The Minister of War Transport has 
made the Great Western: Railway (Exten- 
sion of Time) Order, 1943 (S.R. & O. 1943, 
No. 1447) extending by three years the 


Insti- 
Engineers 
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Situations Vacant 


UDAN RAILWAYS require the services of TWO 
§ MISTRICT LOCOMOTIVE SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS, age 30-35 years. Candidates must be fully 
ilified Locomotive Engineers both in theory and in 

Must have graduated in Mechanical Engi- 
peering from a University and/or must be a Corporate 
Me rof the Institution of Civil Engineers or of the 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, must have served 
renticeship or pupilage of not less than four 
veal n a railway or with a firm of locomotiv 
wile of repute and must have filled a position of 

ibility in Locomotive Engineering for not less 
e year 


Starting rate of pay 4E.480—540 per annum 
£E.1 £1 0s, 6d.) according to age, qualifica- 
tions and experience, with periodical increases 
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936, all increases being biennial with the excep- 
tion of the last one which is triennial. Selected 
candidates will be appointed on Probationary 
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Contracts for two years and subscribe to the 
Provident Fund, after which if accepted to 
serve towards pension their contributions will 
be transferred to the Pension Fund. 

or 

(2) Short term contract for two years, which may be 
extended for further periods, Pay £E.640—720 
per annum, according to age, qualifications and 
experience. A bonus of one month’s pay for 
each completed year of service will be given at 
the termination of the contract. 

Free passage on appointment. Strict medical 

examination. At present there is no income tax in 


the Sudan. 

Applicants should write to the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, Central (Technical and Scientific 
Register, Alexandra House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 


FFICIAL 


insertion on 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
this 


intended fer 
page should be sent in as 
The latest time for 


receiving Official advertisements for this page for the 


early in the week as possible. 


current week’s issue is 9.30 a.m. on the preceding 
Monday. All advertisements should be addressed 
o:—The Railway Gazette, 33, Tothill Street, West- 
, London, S.W.1. 





Now on Sale 


Universal Directory of Railway Officials 
and Railway Year Book 
49th Annual Edition, 1943-1944 
Price 20/- net. 








f pay in accordance with Government Scales, for the necessary application forms. The reference THE DIRECTORY PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
iz., £E.480—540—600—660-—720—780—852 number C,1680 must be quoted. 33, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
time limited by Section 43 of the Great and old alike and has certainly contributed  rate-structure, and all forms of transport 


Western Railway Act, 1937, as extended 
the Great Western Railway (Extension 
me) Order, 1940, for the compulsory 
ition of lands in connection with the 
onstruction of Railway No. 1 (Denham & 
Ruislip), and Railway No. 2 (Dawlish & 
Exminster), authorised by Section 5 of the 
Act of 1937. 

Reclamation of Worn Parts.—At an 
extra general meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers on November 12, at 
5.30 p.m., a symposium of papers on the 

nation of worn parts will be given 

Electrification of the Wirral Lines 
of the L.M.S.R.—On November 9, at 


5p.m., Mr. C. E. Fairburn,M.A.,M.Inst.C.E., 
\cting Chief Mechanical Engineer & Elec- 
trical Engineer, L.M.S.R., will read a paper 

The Electrification of the Wirral 
Lit of the L.M.S.R.,” before the Railway 
Engineering Division of the. Institution of 


Ci i-ngineers. 

Welding Applied to Trackwork on 
the L.M.S.R.—A meeting of the Institute 
f Welding will take place at the Institution 

Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W.1, on November 10, at 
4 pm., when a paper will be read by Mr 


N. W. Swinnerton and Dr. H. O'Neill on 
Welding Applied to Trackwork on the 
L.M.S.R.’’ Attention is drawn to the 
changes in the time and place of the mecting 
from those previcusly announced 
New L.M.S.R. Salvage Film.—On 


October 29 a L.M.S.R. mobile film-unit, 
built in an old railway coach, began a six- 
months’ tour of that company’s system. 
\ film (‘‘ Fight Waste to Win’’) will be 


shown to L.M.S.R. employees at 77 im- 
portant centres on that railway between 
London, Bristol, and Inverness. Its lesson 
s economy in fuel, paper, office stores, and 
machinery, and the commentator is Mr. 
Frank Phillips, the B.B.C. announcer. A 
preview was given on October 28 to directors 
ind chief officers of the company. 
Model Railway in U.S. Ordnance 
Exhibit.—An ‘‘ Ordnance for Victory ” 
in Philadelphia recently was designed 
to let the public see the first class weapons 
and equipment American industry is produc- 
ing for the armed services. The American 
Car & Foundry Company display centering 
n a model railway loaned by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio System stressed the tremend- 
us job the railways are doing in the move- 
ment of raw materials and finished products 
to their destinations in record time. Colonel 


D. N. Hauseman, Philadelphia Ordnance 
District Chief, wrote to Mr. Charles J. 
Hardy, President of the American Car & 


Foundry Company: “If any one exhibit 
can be called the highlight of the show it 
would be the model railway you installed. 
It our outstanding attraction to young 


materially to the success of ‘ Ordnance for 
Victory.’ ”’ 


Agreed Charges.—-Applications have 
been made to the Railway. Rates Tribunal 
for the approval of 75 further agreed charges 
under the provisions of Section 37 of the 
Road & Rail Traffic Act, 1933. Notices of 
objection must be filed on or before Novem- 
ber 9 with the Registrar, at Wellington 
House, 125-130, Strand, London 


Manpower and the Transport Indus- 
try.—In reply to questions by members 
of the Institute of Transport, whom he 
addressed at Derby on October 29, as to 
whether he would ask the Minister of 
Labour & National Service to refrain from 
taking further personnel from the transport 
industry, Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker, Joint 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of War 
[ransport, said that his Ministry was well 
aware of the difficulty which might arise 
this winter through shortage of labour, 
great efforts to deal with which were being 
made. It was desired, not only to maintain 
reserves, but to improve services for 
workers and shoppers wherever possible. 
What could be done would depend on the 
general balance of resources required for 
the war effort. Concerning the future of 
the industry, Mr. Noel-Baker contended 
that internecine competition between road, 
rail, and water must be ended; there 


would have to be some kind of new national 


| 


nian am 


Bray ganntensbins * 
A“ 


must have their proper places, brought up 
to date by the application of the results 
of scientific research. Room must be left 
for great developments, but it should be 
realised that'considerable capitaliexpenditure 
would berequired. He would not besurprised 
if a channel tunnel came into existence. 


Road Accidents in September, 1943. 

-The return issued by the Ministry of War 
Transport of the number of persons reported 
to have died, or to have been injured, as a 
result of road accidents in Great Britain 
during the month of September last shows 
455 deaths (compared with 553 in Septem- 
ber, 1942), 2,592 seriously injured (com- 
pared with 3,186 in September, 1942), and 
7,418 slightly injured (compared with 8,694 
in September, 1942). 

The Position of London in Air Trans- 
port.—Speaking recently at a luncheon of 
the Paviors’ Company in London, Lord 
Sempill said that, geographically, London 
was the centre of the world. In the future, 
when air transport would be so important, 
London's leadership would be related not 
only to finance and commerce, but to the 
physical world of air transport as a force 
for good and the development of civilisa- 
tion Lord Brabazon said he sincerely 
hoped that, when this struggle had come to 
a successful end, we should look on flying 
as something which would link the worid, 
rather than as a method of destruction. 





4 model railway display at an *‘ Ordnance for Victory’? show in Philadelphia to stress 
the tremendous job the railways are doing in wartime (see accompanying paragraph) 
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Railway Stock Market 


Despite satisfaction with the outcome of 
the Three-Power Conference at Moscow 
and the encouraging trend of the war 
news, most sections of the stock and 
share markets have remained inactive. 
There was, however, a better tendency in 
British Funds, and home railway stocks 
provided a strong exception to the pre- 
vailing market trend. Although best prices 
recorded in the latter in the past few 
days were not fully maintained, stocks of 
the main-line companies have shown 
widespread improvement on _ balance. 


Sentiment remained under the influence 
of the recent statement of Lord Leathers, 
Minister of War Transport. 

Ihe “easier and inactive tendency in 


industrial and most other equity securities 


is generally attributed to the growing 
belief that, having regard to conflicting 
assumptions and opinions as to the post- 


war period, it is difficult to form any 
very definite views of the long-term out 
look Reference has been made in these 
notes on numerous occasions to the 
probability that the position and outlook 
of home railway stocks as to dividend 
payments appears easier to assess than 
that of many other leading industries 
Probably because of the fact that many 
times in the past the reasonable hopes 


of stockholders have been disappointed, 
the market has not given sufficient 
emphasis to the favourable points in thé 
position and outlook of the main-line 
1ailways. As events have turned out, the 
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Nevertheless, 
virtually assured of divi- 


to railway stockholders. 
the latter are 
dends at around current rates until at 
least one year after the war. Lord 
Leathers’ recent remarks were naturally 
couched in general and guarded terms. 
Nevertheless, they emphasised the im- 
portance of the railways, and his state- 
ment that ‘‘ we cannot allow such a vital 


service’ to be starved of proper main- 
tenance and improvements due _ to 
shortage of funds or inability to raise 
new capital’’ tended to increase the 
belief that the railways and their stock- 


holders will not be treated unfairly in any 
post-war plans for transport organisation 
and development. Indeed, the assump- 
tion is that stockholders should at least 
fare no worse after the war than under 
the existing financial agreement. A 
point which Lord Leathers did not men- 
tion was the moderate return stock- 
holders are receiving under the latter 
arrangement. On the other hand, 
generous yields are shown on railway 
stocks. 

The large 
tion of the 
have been 


an illustra 
assumptions which 
the market as to 
but these views 
dispelled by Lord 


yields provide 
pessimistic 
current iti 
the post-war outlook; 
have been largely 
Leathers’ statement, and this has found 
reflection in the widespread improvement 
in home railway Despite the 
latter, yields are still substantial; that on 
Great Western is 7} per cent., that on 
L.M.S.R. over 7} per cent.; L.N.E.R. 

returns 7} per cent., 


preference 
Southern deferred 6} per cent. The 


stocks. 


second 
and 
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because, as it is the lowest priced stock 
in the dividend list, it tends to attract 
increasing -attention as a means of par. 
ticipating in the trend of home rails 
Compared with a week ago, Great 
Western ordinary has risen from 59} to 
62 at the time of writing. Great Western 
4 per cent. debentures maintained their 
recent improvement to 1123, while the 


5 per cent. preference gained a poi 
113, and the 


It to 
guaranteed stock was again 


1243}. L.M.S.R. ordinary rose from 32 
to 333, the 1923 preference from 60} to 


623, and the senior preference from 74} 

7c r ~ 4 
to 753. L.N.E.R. second preference rose 
from 32} to 35, and the first preference 
from 60 to 62}. Moreover, L.N.E.R. 


second guaranteed improved from 88 to 
88}. Southern deferred was 25%, com- 
pared with 241 a week ago, and the pre 
ferred 78}, compared with 76}. Southern 
4 per cent. debentures were fractionally 
better at 110}; the 5 per cent. preference 
gained a point to 1123. Exceptionally 
London Transport ‘‘C’’ has eased from 


69 to 68} at the time of writing. 
Argentine railway stocks, after remain- 
ing depressed under the influence of 


political uncertainties in Argentina, tended 


to rally. In some cases small gains were 
shown on balance. B.A. Gt. Southern 
5 per cent. preference, for instance 
improved to 28}, compared with 27} a 
week ago, and this railway’s 4 per cent 
debentures were fractionally better at 
633 Elsewhere, Antofagasta preference 
was 47. San Paulo ordinary lost a point 
at 61, but United of Havana and Leopol- 
dina debentures were lower at 34} and 

















financial agreement has proved of much _ yield on Southern deferred is below that 57 respectively. Canadian Pacifics at 16 
greater benefit to the Government than on the above-mentioned stocks, largely were unchanged on balance. 
Traffic T able and Stock k Prices of Overseas and Foreign Railw ays 
Traffic tor week 3 Aggregate traffics to date Prices 

Miles Week > Totals Saves $ 2 z sm 

Railways open ending Total Inc.ordec. % Increase or > 23 gs ‘3s ;ves 

hi compared 6 1942/3 1941/2 decrease stoc ee za oo | 348 

this year with 1941/2 2 / = a Oo | > 
é é é £ 

Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia 834 24 10.43 30620 + 6,190 42 1,209,909 911,67) + 298,232 Ord. Stk 14 73 14 Nil 
Argentine North Eastern 753. —-.23.10.43 13,056 — 1170 47 231.972 229,500 + 2,472 fs 6H 3 7 Nil 
Bolivar . an 174 Sep., 1943 5.756 + 238 40 47,€69 40,709 + 6,960 6p.c. Deb 194 10 21; Ni 
Brazil . ees — — — _ -- — -- -- Bonds 20% 9 21 Nii 
Buenos ‘Ayres & Pacific .. 2,807 23.10.43 107,100 4 20,400 17 1,475,400 1,442,040 33,360 Ord. Stk. 7 4 74. Nil 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 5,080 23.10.43 164.940 + 1,980 17 2.423.640 2,215,200 + 298,440 Ord. Stk. !2 7% 15 Nil 
Buenos Ayres Western ! 930 23.10.43 57,78) + 4,550 17 826.28) 827,8:0 — 1,440 o0 12 6 13 Nil 
Central ae 3,700 23.10.43 149,079 + 25,419 17 2,195,652 2,054,817 + 140,835 od 9} Are 9 - 
: — _ _ =— _ Dfd. 33 ; + il 

Cent. el of. M. Video 972 23.10.43 33,0:0 + 8,819 17 501,121 351,932 + 149,189 Ord. Stk. 8 4 62 —=ONil 
Costa Rica . ‘ 262 Sep., 1943 23,127 + 11,571 13 72,024 38,244 + 33,790 Stk. 164 il 15 Nil 
Dorada én aon aa 70 Sep., 1943 24,660 + 5,360 39 196,80/ 137,705 + 59,102 | Mr. Db. 903 89 954 6% 
Entre Rios... ao) aa 23.10.43 19,032 — 72 | 17 329,160 307,572 + 21,588 Ord. Stk. 33 44 7 Nii 
Great Western of Brazil eco] (GO 23.10.43 23,100 + 5,909 42 677,400 453,600 + 223,820 Ord. Sh. 9. 9/- 32/6 Nil 
International of Ci. Amer. 794 Aug., 1943 $540,396 + $242 201 32. $5. 025, 556 $4,308,750 + $716,806 — = — — _ 
Interoceanic of M xico oats - — - — - -— Ist Pref. It 5/3 2 Nil 
La Guaira & Caracas... 222 0 Sep., 1943 8.035 — 555 39 76,460 63,355 + 13,105 Sp... Deb. Ih 5 864 CNN! 
Leopoidina os 1,918 23.10.43 3887) + 7,424 42 1,460,350 1,291,650 + 168,700 Ord. Stk. 63 cry €; Nil 
Mexican 483 21.10 43 ps. 325,200 + ps.€6.100 16 ps.6,416,8:0 ps.4,575.900 + ps. 1,840,500 Ord. Stk. I + 14 Nil 
Midland Uruguay 319 Aug. 1942 14.706 + 4,213 41 31,16) 23,107 + 8,053 a — — _ - 
Nitrate 382 15 10 43 6,689 — 4,087 4] 121,639 150.871 — 29,232 Ord. Sh. 77/ 34 77/6 Nil 
Paraguay Central aes 74 22 10 43 $5 625,000 +§2185,0:0 16 $90,048,000 $.62.207000 + $.7,741,000 Pr.Li.Stk. 53 40 70 85 
Peruvian Corporation 1,059 S p., 1943 107,2€7 + 21,631 13 314,208 251,242 + 8.053 Pref. 193 53 14 Nil 
Salvador was 100 Aug., 1943 ¢91,000 + «42,000 3 199,000 ¢ 148,000 + ¢ 71,000 _— _ -- - 
San Paulo 1533 17.10.43 52,048 + 8.717 41 1,814,3-5 1,543,582 + 270,783 Ord. Stk. 59 4) 6l4 4 
Taltal ... 160 Sep., 1943 775s + 2,240 13 16.905 16,660 + 24 Ord. Sh. 4\/ 23/- 28/9 Nil 
United of Havana we 23.10.43 48,595 7,141 #17 8 93,249 669,924 + 133,325 Ord. Stk. 84 23 5: Ni 
Uruguay Northern ... = 73 Aug, 1943 1.421 + 395 9 2,8:8 2,198 + 640 _— _ _ = 
Canadian Pacific 17,034 21.10.43 1,176 200 + 158,690 42  46,78),690 49,472,009 + 6,308,690 Ord. Stk. 163 9% 16 Nil 
Barsi Light 202 Aug., 1943 15,285 + 2,003 22 107,055 76,587 + 30,468 _ _ — - =, 
Bengal-Nagpur . 3,267 July, 1943 $55,725 + 17,325 17 4,184,625 3,553,425 + 631,200 Ord.Stk. 1024 88 1024 343 
Madras & Southern Mahratta 2,939 10 8.43 256.725 — 5.949 19 3,588,488 3,028,997 + 559,491 ~ 1054 87 1074 33 
South Indian ... ve: eos! 2,349 31 7.43 214,758 + 14,571 17 2,434,301 2,255,090 + 179.211 a 1033 88% 103; 4H 
ian Del ene iia — 10.9.43 13,189 766 24 229,115 176,202 | + 52.913 Prf. Sh. 5k 1% 2$.—=ONd 
FS rg _ an ~ _ _ ¥ os a= — — = B. Deb. 44 35 40 84 
Midland of W. “Australia 277 Aug.,!943 36,199 + 7,4€0 70,424 56,603 + 13,816 Inc. Deb. 95 90 100 . 
Nigerian a 1,900 31.7.43 63,520 + 7,084 17 1,120,531 980,707 + 149,824 — _ _ — - 
South Africa ... 13,291 49.43 842,927 + 41,649 22 9,084,646 17, 229 858 + 1,784,778 -- = - — - 
Victoria 4,774 Mar. 1943 1,595,068 + 255,764 — a —_ - _ - - 
Note. Yields are based on the approximate current prices and are within a fraction of -_ Argentine traffics are given in sterling calculated (@ 16§ pesos to the é 
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